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PREFACE 

HAVE no apology to offer for what I have to 

say in the pages of this book, because the stories 
of the origin of the Red Cross and other organiza- 
tions with which I have been connected are of 
historical interest to the members of those societies 
in particular and may be interesting to the public. 

It seems to me that it is a kind of duty one owes, 
to leave something behind one, ere one goes hence, 
so that future generations may know that we,:of 
this generation, worked for the future as well as 
for the present, and that we expect them to con- 
tinue to build on the foundations we have laid. 

I have had doubts of my ability to carry this 
work through to completion, but I have been 
constantly encouraged by my wife to persevere; to 
this and to her criticism, I owe much. 

Giioe ks 
Peaceacres, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
Ontario, 
October, 1924. 
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CHAPTER I 


Ancestry. 


HERE are those who think that one should not 

refer to one’s forebears and that it savors of 
pride not consistent with latter-day democracy. 
I would refer such to the following quotation from 
“When Knighthood was in Flower” which ex- 
presses very clearly my ideas on the subject. 

‘We Cascodens take a great pride in our ances- 
tors. Some persons, I know, hold it to be un- 
Solomon-like and the height of vanity, but they 
usually have no ancestors of whom to be proud. 
The man who does not know who his great-grand- 
father was, naturally enough would not care what 
he was. Even admitting that it is a vanity at all, 
it is an impersonal kind of failing which, like ex- 
cessive love of country, leads virtue-ward, for the 
man who fears to disgrace his ancestors is certainly 
less likely to disgrace himself.”’ 

The Ryerson family is of Dutch Huguenot origin. 
It is an old one, for the name appears in the History 
of Amsterdam in the list of ‘‘sheppen,”’ of sheriffs, 
in A.D. 1330 and reappears from time to time in 
the list of burgomasters, councilmen and treasurers 
up to the year 1693. In the Ryerson genealogy 
we read that when the bloodthirsty Philip II of 
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Spain was crowned King of the Netherlands, he 
at once established the Inquisition and sent as his 
Regent, Margaret, Duchess of Parma, who in her 
bigoted misrule caused many to be put to death for 
heresy (i.e., Protestantism). It was but natural. 
that the people rose against such atrocities and 
waged a bitter war for many years under the guid- 
ance of William, Prince of Orange, who ultimately 
expelled the Spaniards from Holland. The Ryerson 
family took an active part in driving the tyrants 
from the country and suffered severely thereby. 
This is confirmed by the Ryerson coat-of-arms, 
which shows that in battle the family was nearly 
exterminated. The battle axes and uprooted trees 
tell the story. One member of the family named 
Albert was beheaded for ‘‘heresy” on April 13th, 
1675. 

The earliest record of the family in America is 
that of two brothers, Martin and Adrian, who came 
to New Amsterdam (New York) in 1647. Another 
Ryerson, Jan, arrived in 1637 and settled at Ren- 
selaerswyck (now Albany, N.Y.) in 1637, but 
whether he was related to Martin and Adrian and 
left any descendants, is not known.* 

The Canadian branch of the family is descended 
from Martin. The name was originally spelt 
Reyerzoon, but was abbreviated to Reyertz, iater 
' to Ryerse, and anglicized to Ryerson, about the 
year 1700. Martin Ryerson married on May 
14th, 1663, Annettje Joris de Rapelje in the Dutch 
Reformed Church in Brooklyn. One, Catalina. 


*See 1, Bibliography. 
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Jeronymus, was witness and Dominie Selyns per- 
formed the ceremony. She was the daughter of 
Yoris de Rapelje, who came to New Amsterdam in 
1621 and settled at Brueklein (Brooklyn, N.Y.). 
She is believed to have been the first white woman 
born on Long Island. Martin was a man of con- 
siderable means, a burgher and magistrate of New 
Amsterdam. He died in 1687 leaving eleven chil- 
dren by his wife Annettje, five sons and six 
daughters. 

Adrian’s descendants took the name of Adriance, 
an old Dutch custom, and they still are to be found 
in many parts of the United States. 

Yoris Ryerson, grandson of Martin, owned a 
farm of fifty acres running from Broadway down 
Wall Street. This farm he exchanged in 1711 for 
six hundred acres of wild land in New Jersey. He 
settled at Pompton Plains, which thereafter became 
the headquarters of the family. 

The Revolution of 1775 found the family divided 
in its sympathies, as is often the case in civil wars, 
for example during the American Civil War, it 
happened therefore that one brother remained 
neutral and continued to live in the old homestead, 
with the result that he was raided by both the con- 
tending armies, his house being in the line of ad- 
vance and retreat. Another became a Continental 
soldier and three remained loyal to the British 
Crown. At the close of the war the Loyalist 
brothers’ property was confiscated and they were 
forced, like so many other United Empire Loyalists, 
to emigrate to what was then the wilds of Canada. 
One brother, Francis, settled in Nova Scotia, while 
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Samuel and Joseph took up land near Maugerville 
in New Brunswick. Samuel did not remain long 
in New Brunswick, but removed to Upper Canada, 
where he settled on the shores of Lake Erie and 
founded the village of Port Ryerse. He retained 
the old spelling of the name as do his descendants. 

Joseph, my grandfather, the youngest of the 
brothers, on the advice of Samuel, sold his pro- 
perty in Maugerville in 1798 and joined his brother 
in Upper Canada. His allotment of land was near 
Vittoria, then a dense bush. While in New 
Brunswick he had married Mehetable Stickney, 
who came of a preloyalist family. 

Joseph entered the royal army as a cadet in 
1775, at the age of fifteen. He was unable to 
handle the cumbrous musket of those days, so he 
was given a shot gun. A few months later volun- 
teers were called for to proceed south to besiege 
Charleston, Carolina. Joseph volunteered, but 
the Inspector-General at first refused to accept 
him, but the boy urged that he was growing stouter 
and stronger every day and displayed such en- 
thusiasm that he was allowed to go. He was 
enrolled as a light infantry volunteer and attached 
successively to the 37th, 7ist and 84th Regiments. 
The light infantry was composed of fine fighting 
material who gave such a good account of them- 
selves that on their return, three years later, only 
eighty-six out of five hundred and fifty were left 
to tell the tale of their adventures. The corps was 
broken up and the volunteers returned to their 
respective regiments. . 

Joseph had been distinguished above his fellows 
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by his dauntless bravery and by the number of 
hairbreadth escapes from death and capture. He 
had been entrusted with the carriage of important 
despatches from Charleston to a point nearly two 
hundred miles from the coast Having delivered 
them he returned in safety, although narrowly 
avoiding capture several times. For this service 
he was made an ensign. He was subsequently 
ordered to carry despatches to New York by sea and 
again acquitted himself creditably. As a reward 
for this second display of courage and adroitness 
he was promoted to a lieutenancy in the Prince of 
Wales New Jersey Volunteers. 

After his return north he continued in active 
service until the close of the war, during which he 
took part in six pitched battles and many skirmishes, 
but was only wounded once. One of Captain 
Ryerson’s old comrades of the Bay of Quinte, Peter 
Redner, said he was a man of daring and intrepidity 
and a great favorite with his company. He repre- 
sented Captain | Ryerson as one of the most 
determined men he had ever met, and having the 
service of his country ever uppermost in his mind 
often exposed himself to great danger to accomplish 
his purpose.* 

When living in New Brunswick Joseph had been 
promoted to a captaincy. In 1806 he was made a 
major by his brother by virtue of his authority as 
Lieutenant of the County of Norfolk. He was 
further promoted to lieutenant-colonel by Sir Isaac 
Brock in 1812, when he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the First Norfolk Regiment of Militia, and 

*See 2, Bibliography. 
oT. B. 
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in 1820 was made full colonel by Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, K.C.B., Governor and Major-General 
commanding in Upper Canada. In the war of 
1812-14 he was given the command in Western 
Ontario. He and his three eldest sons served 
throughout this war. In 1799 he had been ap- 
pointed sheriff of the Western or London District 
and held various other offices, including that of 
Chairman of the Board of Quarter Sessions of the 
Peace. 

He died at his home near Charlotteville, County 
of Norfolk, in 1854, after having drawn a pension 
from the British Government for his services, in 
the American Revolutionary War, for seventy 
years, in the 94th year of his age. Colonel Ryerson 
has been described as a large man, over six feet 
in height, of powerful frame and decided character. 
It is to be regretted that no portrait of him exists. 
By his wife, who predeceased him in 1850, he had 
six sons and three daughters. 

My father, George Ryerson, was the eldest son 
of Joseph. He was born at Maugerville, N.B., 
March 7th, 1791, and removed with his father and 
the family to Upper Canada in 1798. He, with the 
others, endured the hardships of pioneer life in the 
then wilds of Norfolk County. He was twenty-one 
years of age when the war of 1812-14 broke out 
and was commissioned by Sir Isaac Brock as a 
lieutenant in the First Norfolk Regiment under 
his father’s command. He raised a company, of 
which he was acting-captain, and joining Brock’s 
force proceeded up Lake Erie and took part in the 

capture of Detroit. After its fall he was ordered 
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to carry despatches back to York (Toronto). 
He was severely wounded during a night attack on 
Fort Erie, Nov. 13th, 1813, and lay for many 
months in hospital at Fort George, Niagara-on-the- 
Lake. On his recovery he joined the Incorporated 
Militia of Upper Canada and with this regiment 
took part in the battles of Lundy’s Lane, Beaver 
Dams, Stony Creek and other minor engagements. 
He remained in the Incorporated Militia for some 
years after the war and was stationed at Toronto, 
in the Old Fort. Resigning his commission he 
proceeded to Union College, Schenectady, to com- 
plete his education. He became, like his brothers, 
interested in religion, and joined the Methodist 
Church, was ordained and became a missionary to 
the Indians and an itinerant preacher. About 
1828 he was sent to England to represent the 
Methodist Church in the great Clergy Reserve 
controversy and spent some years in that country. 
While in England he came under the influence 
of the celebrated Edward Irving and’ became a 
minister of the Irvingite or Catholic Apostolic 
Church, of which he became, in time, the head in 
America. 

He was three times married. First, to a sister 
of the Hon. John Rolph, to whom was born one 
son and one daughter. The son, Joseph William, 
early removed to the United States, served in the 
American Civil War and died in 1906. The 
daughter married John McLaughlin and died in 
1873. 

By his second marriage, with an English lady, 
Sophia Symes, he had one daughter, Sophia 
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Mehetable, who married Rev. J. E. Gillmore and 
has issue. 

By his third marriage, in 1858, he had one son, 
the author of this book. His wife was Isabella 
Dorcas, daughter of Hon. Ansel Sterling, of Sharon, 
Conn. 

Mr. Sterling was eleven times elected to the 
Legislature of Connecticut and four times to the 
Congress of the United States, and later became 
Chief Judge of Litchfield County, Conn. The 
Sterling family is descended from Captain William 
Sterling, who settled at Lynne, Conn., in 1634, 
and was more remotely descended from the 
Sterlings of Kier, Scotland. 

George Ryerson died December 19th, 1882. My 
mother died December 19th, 1892, exactly ten years 
later.* 

Samuel, the second son, remained on the farm, 
his five brothers becoming ministers. He was 
born in 1794 and died in 1830. He accompanied 
his father to Upper Canada and having married 
Eliza McMichael settled on a farm of his own near 


*I find the following account of the capture of Detroit which my 
father communicated to Dr. Canniff and which was published 
in Belford’s Magazine in 1877, under the title of “Fragments of the 
War of 1812.” 

“No sooner had Hull crossed to Detroit than Lieutenant Ryer- 
son’s company was at once employed to construct a masked battery 
opposite Detroit, under the direction of Captain Dixon of the Royal 
Engineers. At this point there stood on the banks of the river a 
number of large oak trees. Behind these they proceeded to erect 
the batteries, but the work had to proceed quietly, and no one was 
to be seen during the day passing the place. The men would go 
into the woods at night, dig until near morning, when they would as 
quietly go away into the woods beyond sight. By the time Brock 
arrived the batteries were completed and the guns in place. The 
night before the crossing of the British, the trees concealing the 
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Vittoria, Norfolk County. He took part in the war 
of 1812. He left issue, one son and three daughters. 

William, the third son, was one of the most 
eloquent platform and pulpit orators of his day. 
He served in the war of 1812 and entered the 
Methodist Church, was ordained, and like his 
brothers was a missionary to the Indians. He 
became President of the Wesleyan Conference in 
1841. He successfully contested a seat in the 
Parliament of Upper Canada in the sixties of the 
last century, but his defective hearing prevented a 
successful political career. He was born in 1798 
and married Mary Griffin and left issue, three 
sons and three daughters. He died in 1873. 

John, the fourth son, was ordained in 1822. 
In 1854 he was sent by the Methodist Conference to 
investigate the mission field of the North West 


battery were cut down. The British crossed the Detroit river about 
two miles below the fort; and the numerous boats, some of which 
drifted farther down, filled with soldiers, with their bayonets glisten- 
ing in the morning sun, presented a most animated appearance. 
Having landed, they quickly fell into line and took the way towards 
the fort, distant half a mile. They had expected the foe would 
oppose their landing, and were surprised to find no opposition 
whatever. About half a mile from the fort was a ravine, where 
there were deserted villas. This concealed them, and they turned 
in among the tall green corn, and passed unseen. Presently they 
were ordered to prepare and partake of their breakfast. Meanwhile 
the batteries on the Canadian side had opened fire, much to the 
astonishment of the Americans, and were sending shot and shell 
into the fort. After breakfast Brock’s troops were ordered to fall 
in. The total force did not exceed 700 men. They fully expected, 
as they took their places in the ranks, to be led into action, and to 
encounter a much larger force, but there was no hesitation. What, 
then, was their surprise to find as they came in sight of the fort, 
that the way was unopposed and the gates wide open. It had 
not been made known that the pompous American General who had 
so lately invited the Canadians to remain peacefully at home, while 
he drove the red-coated oppressor out of the country, had ignomini- 
ously surrendered to a small body of Canadian Militia, with a 
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Territories and has left an interesting account of 
the journey to Hudson Bay and through the then 
little-known West. He was one of the leaders of 
the Methodist Church and was sent to England as 
a delegate to the British Conference in 1846. He | 
held various positions in Victoria College. Like his 
brothers he served in the war of 1812, although only 
a boy at the time. He married Mary Lewis and left 
issue, one son and one daughter. He died in 1878. 

Egerton, the fifth son, was the most noted of the 
brothers. His name and his fame will endure 
always as the founder of the Ontario School System. 
As his life and work have been fully described in 
many volumes, I will refrain from quoting them in 
detail. He was ordained into the Methodist 
Church in 1825. In 1829 he founded the Christian 


handful of regulars. The first intimation Lieutenant Ryerson’s 
company had of the state of affairs was upon entering the gates to 
notice the arms of the Americans stacked in a small enclosure. 
Then they became aware that the whole American army were 
prisoners of war. It was the trusty flank companies that Brock 
detailed to take possession of the prisoners and fort. These com- 
panies were not equipped like the regulars, and as the little squad 
passed in, the ongazing women hooted and railed at their appearance. 
For this the Canadians cared not, for their joy was full. In thus 
occupying the fort of Detroit, Lieutenant Ryerson heard not a 
single shot of small arms, and believes not one was fired. The only 
firing done was that of the battery before mentioned. This battery, 
it was then stated among the men, was the final means of causing 
surrender. While General Hull was holding a council of war to 
decide upon the answer to General Brock’s demand for surrender, 
and was hesitating, one of the shells from the battery entered the 
very room he occupied and killed several present. This so frightened 
him that a surrender was determined upon. Lieutenant Ryerson 
saw the dead bodies, and believes these were the only persons killed 
on this occasion. Shortly after he passed by the great chief Tecum- 
seh, who was sitting in his buckskin clothes with his brother, the 
Prophet, smoking his pipe, with his face perfectly calm, but with 
the greatest satisfaction beaming in his eyes. His hated foe, who 
had chased him like a beast and had wronged his people, was at his 
feet; but he carried out his promise to Brock not to allow his braves 
to maltreat the prisoners.” 
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Guardian. He founded Victoria College in 1840 
and became its president in 1842. In 1845 he was 
appointed Chief Superintendent of Education and 
began his great life-work, retiring in 1879. He 
wrote many books, of which the most important are 
“The United Empire Loyalists and Their Times, ”’ 
“The Puritans of Old England”’ and the ‘‘Story of 
my Life.’”’ He married first, Hannah Aikman and 
second, Mary Armstrong and left issue, one son 
and one daughter. He died in 1882. 

Edwy, the youngest son, was also a minister. 
He was first a Methodist and afterwards a Baptist. 
He held many charges in Stratford, Niagara Falls 
and elsewhere. He was born in 1811 and died in 
1858. He married first, Emily, daughter of Rev. 
Daniel Freeman, and on her death her sister Phoebe, 
and left issue, one son and four daughters. 

The daughters of Joseph Ryerson and Mehetable 
Stickney were—Mary, who married Colonel John 
Bostwick, of Port Stanley; Mehetable, who married 
John Williams; and Elizabeth, who married Judge 
James Mitchell.* 


*As this is not a work of genealogy, the reader is invited, if 
interested, to consult the Ryerson Genealogy fora detailed account 
of the Ryerson family in the United States and Canada. 


CHAPTER II 


Some Stories of the Pioneer Days. 


CANNOT leave the old folks without relating 

some stories of the pioneer days, for some of which 
I am indebted to my cousin, Mr. Edward Harris.* 
We deplore the high cost of living and are critical 
about our neighbors’ clothes, but in the early days 
of the settlement of Ontario they were content with 
buckskin. Mr. Harris says: ‘‘In the absence of 
all other clothing and supplies the less fortunate 
settlers, and, as a rule all the men, used the skins 
of animals. The girls in the milder weather wore 
the buckskin slip. ‘White goods’ were unknown 
in those days. Miss Sprague, a fine young girl of 
fourteen or fifteen years, had been in my mother’s 
kitchen with her parents, and noticed washing 
going on in the ordinary way, by boiling in soap 
and water. A few days after Polly Sprague took 
advantage of her parents’ absence to wash her only 
garment, the buckskin slip. This she did by boiling 
it. We all know the action of heat on leather, 
and Polly had to retreat into the potato hole under 
the floor. When her parents returned they soon 
found the shrunken slip and then Polly. She was 
brought down to my mother’s house, four miles 
away, in a barrel, on an ox team and temporarily 
clothed until more buckskin could be found. 


*See 4, Bibliography. 
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This Miss Sprague’s granddaughter is now Lady 
B— in England. 

Another young lady was prayed for in the 
congregation, as having joined the church and 
given up all her worldly and frivolous ways, and 
had given away all her trinkets and finery, such 
as it was, to her younger sister. Those were the 
days when no pretence whatever was made of 
personal adornment and no apparel of any kind 
was permitted to leave the family. It is quite 
easy to understand the introduction of the crazy 
quilt—nothing was wasted. 

Marriage customs were peculiar in those days 
and courtships were short. My father and mother, 
says Mr. Harris, were visited one morning about 
1825, by Mr. McDonald, of Goderich, the young 
surveyor for the Canada Company, and afterwards 
Sheriff of Huron. He had ridden through the forest 
from Goderich to Long Point Bay having heard 
that Judge Mitchell had two fine daughters, and 
desired my mother’s opinion as to which of them 
he should marry. The elder was recommended 
and they all went to the Judge’s house, a few miles 
off. The eldest daughter was interviewed, and the 
next morning left for Goderich, married, travelling 
150 miles on horseback, on a pillion behind her 
husband. 

Marriages were mostly solemnized by a magis- 
trate, but about 1818 a well-educated Episcopal 
rector located at the Long Point settlement. A 
country couple came down on an ox team from 
about twelve miles north, through a bush road, 
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to be married. The rector wanted them to go a 
mile farther to the church. As the couple had a 
long return journey to make through the forest, 
the man remonstrated. The rectory consisted 
of a house sixteen by eighteen feet, with one room 
on the ground floor, and a ladder outside to go to 
the one bedroom above. This lower room the 
rector’s wife had carpeted with a carpet made with 
her own hands. Wedding parties were mostly mud 
from head to foot, hence she did not want them to 
soil her carpet. The man became very abusive 
when the rector’s wife suggested that they should 
be married in the barn. The girl stepped forward 
and checked his flow of language and said ‘No, 
John, we will be married in the stable. If our 
Saviour could be born in a stable, I guess I can be 
married in one.’’ And so they were. 

A sheriff of a Western Ontario district had a 
narrow escape from official extinction on account 
of his “‘ perfectly reasonable” way of doing business. 
A negro had been sentenced to be hanged. The 
sheriff was a sportsman in the duck-shooting line 
and was always in demand. A party of his friends 
came to his neighborhood from a distance for a 
shoot, a few days before the hanging. The 
sheriff’s sporting instincts were too much for him; 
so he went to the negro and asked if he would mind 
being hanged on Tuesday instead of Thursday. 
The negro said, ‘Well, Sheriff, you have been so 
kind to me in de gaol dat Ah don’t want to spoil 
your sport. You can hang me Tuesday, but do it 
early in the morning, juss as Ah wake up.’’ He was 
hanged accordingly on that morning. The news 
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of the incident soon reached the authorities, and 
it was unpleasant for the sheriff for some time, but 
his friends saved him from official decapitation. 
_ Astory is told of a settler who was awakened in 
the night by a noise and thinking it was a bear in 
his berry patch fired his rifle out of the window and 
went back to bed. Next morning he was shocked 
to find that he had killed an Indian. He hastened 
to the nearest magistrate and reported the cir- 
cumstance. The judge said a jury must sit on this 
case and in due course assembled twelve good men 
and true. 

After the facts had been stated they retired to 
consider a verdict and presently returned, when the 
foreman announced that: ‘‘The said Tobico came 
to his death by falling over a cliff.’’ The judge said 
that would not do as there was no cliff within 
twenty miles and directed them to retire and 
reconsider their verdict. After some delay they 
returned the following verdict: ‘‘We find that the 
said Tobico, now deceased, came to his death by 
the bite of a dog, but God knows whose dog it was.”’ 

An itinerant Methodist preacher riding through 
the bush towards the close of day came to a shanty 
with a light in the window and the latch string . 
hanging out. He went in and found fifteen or 
twenty men who had sought shelter there. The 
preacher asked if he could shelter there. They 
said, ‘‘There is always room for another.’’ He took 
out his Bible and read it and then said he would like 
to pray out loud. They said they would be very 
glad to hear a prayer, as they had not heard one 
for six years. He prayed for about half an hour 
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and made himself out to be the chief of sinners. 
After listening for some time, one man got up and 
put on his hat and boots and was about to leave 
the room. The minister said to him ‘My good 
man, I thought there would be room for us all; 
I hope you are not leaving on my account.” 
‘“‘Well,’’ said the man, ‘‘that’s not it; I have been 
listening to your prayer, and I have made up my 
mind that I’ll not sleep all night in the same room 
with any man who asked forgiveness for as many 
sins as you have acknowledged you have 
committed.” 

At the present time when revivalists hold 
meetings it is the custom to invite those who want 
to be saved to come and sit on the penitents’ bench 
where all may see them. But in the days of the 
circuit rider there were no benches, so those who 
“got religion” threw themselves on the ground, and 
as the ground was apt to be wet and muddy, clean 
straw was provided for the penitents to sit on. 
On one occasion there were more repentant sinners 
than was expected and sufficient straw had not 
been provided. Then the preacher raised his 
arms and cried with a loud voice “Straw, more 
straw; souls are being lost for want of straw.’”’ 

Many years ago there died at Erie, Penn., an 
octogenarian by name of Richard Carr who had a 
thrilling experience in the thirties of the last 
century. One day an ox was missing in the village 
of Vittoria, Norfolk County. There was great 
excitement and finally the hide was traced to a house 
inhabited by Carr. He and a man named Smith 
were arrested, tried and condemned to death, for 
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in those days stealing was a capital offence. They 
would probably have been executed next day but the 
sheriff may have thought that it was a pity not to 
give people a chance to see the show, for the popula- 
tion was scattered and the roads bad. Hanging 
was done in public and people gathered for miles 
around to see the spectacle. So the execution was 
postponed. But there were those who were shocked 
and horrified at the infliction of capital punishment 
for so small an offence by two very poor men. 
Among these were my uncle, John Ryerson, and 
Dr. John Rolph. Dr. Rolph was greatly excited 
and being young and strong determined to ride to 
Toronto to intercede with the Governor of the 
Province for the remission of the death sentence. 
Before leaving he had a secret interview with Rev. 
John Ryerson. People had little hope that he 
would succeed in his mission, even if he were to 
get back in time for the execution. Uncle John 
did all he could to comfort the prisoners and keep 
up their hopes of reprieve. At last the day of the 
execution arrived and no Dr. Rolph. The gallows 
had been erected, the hangman had arrived and 
all was ready for the final scene. Uncle John 
began to pray in a low voice and very slowly. 
After he prayed for half an hour the people began 
to shuffle and make a noise, but he prayed right 
along. At the end of an hour even the condemned 
looked bored. Still he kept on. His voice became 
weak, his knees ached, his back was sore, his words 
were almost incomprehensible, but still he prayed. 
At last at the end of two hours there was a shout, 
“Here is the doctor,” and so it was. F rantically 
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waving a paper he shouted ‘‘Hold on, here is a 
reprieve from the Governor.”’ Uncle John fainted 
from fatigue and excitement, but the men were 
saved. A few months later an Act was passed 
by the Legislature abolishing death for stealing. 

My Uncle Egerton Ryerson was not only a dis- 
tinguished educationist, but a great sportsman. 
From his earliest youth he had been accustomed 
to shoot ducks and wild geese every spring and 
fall. Indeed in the early days of the Long Point 
settlement game formed an important portion of 
the family fare. At that time the woods were full 
of deer, wild turkeys, partridges, wild pigeons and 
even bear. Wolves were plentiful and were a 
constant source of annoyance and anxiety to the 
settlers because of their fondness for mutton. 
The sheep had to be carefully housed at night and 
dogs were always kept to give warning of the ap- 
proach of the prowling enemy. 

The taste for sport acquired in early life icllowed 
him to the end, indeed was the immediate cause 
of his death, for in November, 1880, he sat out all 
night in his punt to shoot wild geese at dawn, 
being then seventy-eight years of age. He shot seven, 
but got a severe chill which resulted in pneumonia 
and his death. 

He was in the habit for many years of seeking 
relaxation in the enjoyment of his favorite sport 
of duck hunting. He usually took his little sail 
boat, the Seabird, with him and on five different 
occasions crossed Lake Ontario alone in this tiny 
craft, twenty feet long, one and a half in depth 
and three feet in beam, He had it arranged with 
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a canvas cover with a small opening which just 
fitted his body so that there was less chance of 
being swamped in a storm. On one occasion he 
had intended crossing in the steamer City of 
Toronto to Niagara, but, missing the boat, he 
determined to cross in his little skiff. It was nearly 
dark, but he set sail. The wind rose and with it 
the waves. It became pitch dark, but he was 
fearless and confident of the seagoing qualities of 
his boat. He battled with the storm all night, 
and eight hours later, as the morning broke, he 
sailed into Port Dalhousie. He was then over 
seventy, but on this occasion came to no harm 
from his long vigil and exposure. He was a fine 
shot and it was generally expected at Ryerson’s 
Island in Long Point Bay he would make the 
largest bag. On one occasion he shot 163 ducks 
in a day. He found eventually that the cost of 
running the preserve was too great a strain on his 
purse and that it was impossible to keep off 
poachers, hence he sold the property to the Long 
Point Company, who still own it, retaining life 
shooting rights for himself and his son. When I 
last heard of them the value of these shares, carrying 
a shooting right for one person, was $13,000. The 
company shoots about 14,000 ducks a year, which 
are put in cold storage as soon as brought in and 
later sold in New York. Long Point, Lake Erie, 
is probably the greatest duck preserve in the 
world. 


CHAPTER III 


My Youth and Education. 


ee MAJORITY of people who write autobio- 
graphies seem to think that the details of their 
entry into this vale of tears is of intense interest 
to the public. Suffice it to say that I was born in 
Bay Street, Toronto, on January 21st, 1855.-" I 
will pass over the fascinating details of my various 
infantile maladies and say that at the tender age 
of eight years I was sent to boarding school. Later 
I was sent to Galt Grammar School, presided over 
by the celebrated Dr. Tassie. The Doctor was an 
Irish gentleman, a great scholar and a man of most 
distinguished appearance. Mrs. Tassie managed 
the boarding house and was one of the kindest, 
most warm-hearted Irishwomen imaginable. The 
Doctor was imbued with the idea that to spare the 
rod spoiled the child and he certainly lived up to the 
principle. All and sundry passed through the 
regular course of flagellation. The ‘‘taws’’ were 
at work from morning until night. Whether the 
system was good or bad it is nevertheless true that 
he developed some fine men who took distinguished 
places in later years. Having finished school, the 
question which faces all parents, became urgent. 
What shall we do with the boy? At first I thought 
I would like to go into business and wasted several 
months at a business college. 

I did not find the study of profit and loss and 
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percentages to my liking. I happened to have a 
cousin who practised medicine in the little town 
of Sag Harbour, Long Island, and as it was at that 
time the custom to apprentice a student to a doctor 
for his first year, I went to the quaint old whaling 
town to learn to be a doctor. What I really learnt 
was patience, by holding the horse for hours while 
Dr. George Sterling made his house to house visits. 
I helped to burn a good deal of midnight oil, for 
there was no gas in the town, while endeavoring to 
amuse pretty girls, a branch of the study of psycho- 
logy which I found very much to my taste. From 
time to time I studied ‘‘bones”’ and formed a slight 
acquaintance with various drugs. I acted as 
assistant midwife in a number of cases and held the 
sponges when the doctor was doing an operation. 
I also spent a pleasant few weeks as resident in a 
temporary smallpox hospital, where I occasionally 
officiated as undertaker. Having concluded my 
“studies” in Sag Harbour I entered Trinity 
Medical College, Toronto. Dr. Hodder was Dean 
of the School and lectured on Obstetrics. He was 
a very distinguished old man and one of the fathers 
of medical education in Ontario. His assistant 
was Dr. Algernon Temple, then a young man just 
beginning practice. Dr. Geikie was Professor of 
Medicine, energetic, hardworking and the possessor 
of a fine Scotch burr. Hughie Roberson tried to 
arouse enthusiasm over the bones, for he loved 
them like a father. Dr. Norman Bethune occupied 
the surgical chair and produced his notes written on 
odd scraps of paper. Dr. Ellis haltingly described 
what took place when an alkali and an acid came 
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into contact. Old Cockney John was porter, much 
interested in “subjects.” They have nearly all 
passed away, but it was a great school and what was 
taught, was taught thoroughly. This was before 
the time when a student was expected to learn the 
minute anatomy of a newt, but the school turned 
out some fine practising doctors and was at the 
height of its career when it went into amalgamation 
with the University of Toronto Faculty of Medicine 
in 1902. I may be permitted to doubt if in the 
long run this pooling of medical schools has been in 
the best interest of the student. Competition, 
it is said, is the life of trade, and a friendly and 
fair competition among medical schools is, in my 
opinion, productive of good. But an independent 
existence for Trinity Medical College was not to be, 
for when Trinity University went into union with 
Toronto University, we were also absorbed. 

in due course I graduated M.B. in 1875, but 
being under age I was not allowed to take my 
examination for the Council of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Ontario. My parents’ 
kindness and self-sacrifice made it possible for me 
to go to Europe to continue my studies. Ac- 
cordingly in June I sailed for Liverpool. 

I proceeded to Edinburgh, by way of Glasgow 
and the Trossachs, where I soon settled down to 
work. At that time Joseph Lister was developing 
the system of antisepticism which has revolution- 
ized surgery. His method at that time was most 
cumbersome. Carbolized steam spray and elabo- 
rate dressings were used. The surgeon and his 
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assistants lived in an atmosphere of carbolic 

acid spray to the detriment of their health. Lister 
was excitable, fussy and meticulous. Dr. Fred. 
L. Grassett was his house surgeon. One of my 
teachers was Dr. Robert Bell, who was the pro- 
totype of Sherlock Holmes. He used the deductive 
methods since attributed to Conan Doyle, who 
was a student under him. He used to astonish 
patients, whom he had not seen before, by his 
apparent knowledge of their life histories. These 
histories he deduced from the dress, walk, com- 
plexion, condition of the hands, and speech. 

I enjoyed my work, but with the coming of the 
fall, easterly gales and torrents of rain affected 
my health to such an extent that I felt I must 
change my abode, so I took ship from Leith to 
Dunkirk, wandered through Belgium, and so on to 
Paris. On my way south I stopped a day in Mons, 
an interesting old fortified town. Little did I 
think that one of my sons would lead his battery 
into this town forty-three years later at the con- 
clusion of the world’s greatest war. I arrived 
in Paris on a Saturday night and great was my 
surprise on getting up on Sunday morning to find 
everybody at work. My first thought was of 
breakfast. I did not know enough French to ask 
for a Café Complet, so I started off to find something 
to eat. I walked for miles and interviewed a 
number of restaurant keepers—at least they did 
the talking—but I got no breakfast. Finally I 
arrived at the Place de Ila Madeline and saw a fine 
café. I boldly entered it and demanded breakfast, 
and as the waiter spoke English I got a sumptuous 
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one. But it cost me ten francs, which was a large 
price in those days. 

In the course of a few days I found lodgings in 
the Latin quarter, Rue de Seine No. 20, where I 
remained during the year I spent in Paris. It was 
a very old building and had evidently been the 
residence of some noble in the old days. The 
woodwork of the room I occupied was wonderful. 
I found a French teacher, a retired captain in the 
army, and set to work diligently to learn the 
language. 

Student life on the Continent of Europe is very 
delightful. One has no present responsibilities. 
One studies or not as the mood dictates. As most 
students are poor, so all are on the same social 
plane, hence one lives cheaply as others do and one 
is not controlled by the laws of fashion in clothes 
or conventions. 

Some study, some do not; for myself I worked, 
because my future depended upon the knowledge 
I acquired. I played sometimes, for all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy. There were some 
great physicians and surgeons in Paris then as now. 
Ricord was the greatest syphilograph of his day. 
He held his clinic in the garden of the hospital in 
summer, when he talked about his subject in an 
informal conversational way. Bouchut was an 
interesting man. It was he who showed that the 
only infallible sign of death is to be found in the 
changes which take place in the eye after death. 
Charcot was a great neurologist. His clinics at 
La Salpetriere were dramatic spectacles, especially 
his demonstrations of hypnotism, then quite a new 
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science. I chiefly frequented L’Hépital de La 
Charite, where Gosselin was the attraction. He 
was a merry, rubicund little man and a great 
surgeon. It is curious that at that time all the 
leading oculists of Paris were of foreign birth. 
De Wecker was an Austrian; Panas, a Greek; 
Galezowski, a Pole; and Landolt, a Swiss. They 
all had fine clinics maintained at their own ex- 
pense, where one learned a great deal. At the 
School of Anatomy one had plenty of subjects, for 
about the cheapest thing in Paris was a cadavre. 

I was a regular inscribed student at the Faculty 
of Medicine and attended the lectures given there. 
One day I found myself shut in and the place 
surrounded by police and soldiers. There was an 
emeute, caused by some dissatisfaction among the 
students. A few were arrested, but we had all to 
pass the gauntlet of the police inspection. 

Opposite the Faculty of Medicine there stood 
a house with a turret on the corner, which has since 
been pulled down to make way for improvements 
in the Boulevard St. Germain. It was in this 
house that Charlotte Corday killed Marat while 
in his bath. From its shape it was known as a 
“‘slipper’’ bath and is now in the Municipal 
Museum. In the construction of this Boulevard 
many old buildings were demolished, one of which 
had a curious history. When I saw it, it was used 
as a warehouse for crockery and glassware. In 
it the Revolutionary Tribunal, during the Reign 
of Terror, held its sittings. In the centre was a 
large open space and around for two stories were 
galleries in which the people sat and watched the 
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bloody Tribunal at its cruel work. Prisoners were 
brought in, condemned without trial and ordered 
to be executed. The president said ‘‘ You may go.”’ 
The prisoner went out by a door leading into a 
small courtyard and was immediately butchered; 
for all prisoners did not die by the guillotine. 

Casual visitors to Paris have the idea that the 
French are an idle, pleasure-loving people. This is 
far from the fact, for having lived among them I 
can say that they are a most industrious, thrifty 
people. In fact thrift is almost an obsession with 
them and is one of the principal causes of the low 
birth rate. 

I tried living in a French family to improve my 
knowledge of the language, but had to quit as I 
was nearly starved. We waste more in a Canadian 
home than would feed a French family. The 
French are light-hearted, but very conservative. 
Tradition plays a great part in public and family 
life. While there is less romance about student 
life in Paris to-day than there was, the student body 
issomething apart. But there remains the romance 
of history and of fiction. The life depicted in 
Murger’s “‘ Vie de Boheme” no longer exists, but the 
creations of Balzac’s great genius leave a trail. 
One can fancy the Three Musketeers swaggering 
about the streets of the old quarters, many of which, 
like the Rue Monsieur le Prince, are little changed. 
The great figure of Napoleon Bonaparte stalks about 
in the Latin Quarter. The garret of Napoleon was 
supposed to be located in the Quarter, but it has 
been proved that he never occupied a garret. 
This was a fiction created for political purposes. 
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But he frequented the house of Mme. de Permon.* 
We get from her an idea of his appearance in 1785. 
“‘IT remember the day he put his uniform on,”’ she 
says. “‘He was as delighted as all young men are 
at such a time. One item of his dress (a blue 
uniform with red facings, white buttons, the three- 
cornered hat and sword) gave him a ridiculous 
appearance, for he wore an enormous pair of boots 
which, with his thin legs, looked absurd. We all 
burst out laughing, at which he was quite incensed. 
He said to my daughter, ‘It is easy to see that you 
are nothing but a boarding-school miss.’ To which 
she replied, ‘And you look like a Puss in Boots.’ ”’ 
A year or two later he was so poor that he had to 
pawn his watch to buy food, and supped for six 
sous in the Rue des Saints Peres. But to-day the 
mighty and glorious dome of the Invalids covers 
his splendid tomb and his name is one of which 
every Frenchman is proud. 

The ordinary tripper or the fashionable visitor 
to Paris sees a bright, gay city thronged with 
loungers who seem to have nothing to do but to 
amuse themselves. Automobiles dash past filled 
with fashionably dressed women and men. The 
sun shines brightly, the sky is blue and gaily 
apparelled crowds throng the Bois de Boulogne. 
But go, as I have done, to the night refuges where 
the failures and the unfortunates sleep, and you 
will say, ‘‘I did not know such poverty and misery 
existed in La Ville Lumiere.’’ In London one sees 
the derelicts sleeping in the parks and on the Thames 
Embankment, but not soin Paris. The police keep 
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the seamy side out of sight. Come with me to the 
Paris of Rabelais’ time, the old Paris, which was 
once the home and the playground of the aristo- 
cracy. In the Rue Quincampaix there stands the 
Hotel of the Upper Loire, a seignorial mansion, 
once the home of Gabrielle D’Estree. It is now a 
common lodging house for market porters and 
others. Ithasa fine portal. The hall is dark, but we 
mount the old staircase adorned with quaint wood 
carvings. You can see that it was once a grand 
entrance for lords and ladies. Now it leads to a 
large room filled with a score or more of beds on 
which rest the boarders. It is called the ‘‘Senate,”’ 
for the occupants are of a superior class of poor, 
for there are gradations in poverty. The snores 
of the sleepers are loud and the air of the room is 
close and fetid. 

Coming out we pass many unfortunates in the 
streets—apaches, blacklegs and cocotes of the lower 
- class—but I was not molested because I was ac- 
companied by a doctor well known to them. We 
enter a house in the Rue Courtalon, the lowest 
kind of lodging house. The hall is dark and the 
stench is terrific, compounded of the exhalations 
of hundreds of unwashed human beings. They 
supply food for these people. Four sous buys a 
bowl of soup or a glass of red wine. An immense 
room is full of sleepers, who lie on the bare floor. 
Down in the cellar are hundreds more lying like 
rows of corpses, so that one would think they were 
dead, were it not for the snores. And such a 
stench! We are glad to get out into the fresh air. 
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There are dozens of such places in Paris, but a visit 
to one or two is more than satisfying. 

Many tourists now visit the catacombs, but fifty 
years ago such visits were uncommon. The cata- 
_ combs were the underground quarries from which 
much of the stone used to build Paris was obtained. 
Now they are used for a different purpose. They 
contain hundreds of thousands of human bones. 
Skulls, arm bones, leg bones and vertebrae imbedded 
in mortar and stuck on the walls. The entrance is 
in the Rue D’Enfer—appropriate name. The 
bones of those shot down during the Commune in 
1871 were much in evidence. Skulls split open 
by the sword, or perforated by round holes where 
the fatal bullet had cut life short. On entering 
every one is given a candle, the number of candles 
being counted and registered to make sure that 
the number of people who go in corresponds with 
those who come out, for it is easy to get lost, 
because there are miles of passages. The air is 
damp and the place is gloomy to the last degree. 
People have gone astray in this horrible place, 
some have never been found and others have 
emerged insane. 

It is not generally known that there is a Roman 
Amphitheatre in Paris (Rue de Navarre), but one 
exists in the district of the Jardin des Plantes. 
It is not very large, but fairly well preserved. 
In it are tiers of seats as in the Colosseum in Rome. 
There are cages for the lions and tigers. I do not 
know if gladiators fought here or not, but they 
probably did, for it was a popular Roman sport. 
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Stalwart Gauls and sturdy Alemani fought to the 
death for the amusement of the people. As young 
girls and women still delight in the bloody bull 
fights in Spain, so the Roman women probably 
enjoyed the gladiatorial combats in old Gaul. 

Late in the summer of 1876 I went to London and 
after spending some time looking around I joined 
the London Hospital in the Mile End Road as a 
special student. It was not a very savory neigh- 
borhood in which to live, but the clinical advantages 
of the hospital were very great. Eighteen thousand 
accident cases alone being treated there every year. 
I became dresser to the celebrated Jonathan 
Hutchinson and followed the clinics of Hughlings 
Jackson, Sutton, Sir Andrew Clark, Warren Tay 
and others. I frequently acted as house surgeon 
in the absence of the incumbents of the office, but 
could not be regularly appointed as I was not a 
full-time student. Treves (afterwards Sir Freder- 
ick) was Surgical Registrar. The following year 
I went up to Edinburgh and passed the examina- 
tions of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons, which I found very easy after the 
training I had had at London. In the mean- 
time I had joined the Moorfields Eye Hospital 
as clinical assistant to Mr. Soelberg Wells and the 
Central London Throat and Ear Hospital in the 
same capacity for Mr. Llewellan Thomas. 

In the fall of 1877 I was surprised by an offer 
from Dr. Hughlings Jackson to act as a private 
travelling physician to a rich invalid. I accepted, 
as I was getting hospitalized. My patient was a 
mild epileptic and my chief duty was to keep him 
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on the move. We walked over a great part of 
England from Margate to Cornwall, up through 
the Midland Counties, through North Wales and 
then over to Ireland, where we covered the east, 
south and northern counties. In all we walked 
about 2,200 miles in the ten months. We averaged 
twelve miles a day, some days doing twenty-five 
and others five or six, depending on the weather 
and the state of his health. It was a wonderful 
experience, but space does not permit me to relate 
our journeyings in detail. I occupied my mind 
with archeology and architecture, there being 
abundant opportunity to study these sciences. I 
learned to love England and have for that land a 
place in my heart next to my own dear country. 
I returned to London and worked at Moorfields, 
chiefly with Sir William Bowman, who treated me 
like a son both in his home and at the hospital. 
During the summer of 1878 I returned home for a 
visit and took advantage of the opportunity to pass 
the examination for a license to practise in the 
Province of Ontario. 

During the two months I was at home I took 
almost daily lessons in German from Pastor Von 
Pirch to prepare myself for a further course of 
study in Germany. 


CHAPTER IV 


Youth and Education— Vienna. 


Pe in the summer of the year 1878 I returned 
to England on my way to Vienna. At that 
time and for many years after, until the war, 
Vienna was the Mecca of hundreds of medical 
students of all nationalities. The teaching was 
carried on in classes of thirty or by individual 
instruction. The hospital facilities were very great 
as at the General Hospital they had 3,000 beds 
and the attendance of patients at the outdoor 
clinics was immense. Moreover the professors 
and ‘‘docents’’ had not the least compunction as 
to what they did to the patients. The facilities 
for the study of anatomy both minute and gross 
were perfect. If one desired to study a certain 
organ or group of organs the material was forth- 
coming. There was a galaxy of brilliant men in 
the professoriate. I devoted myself to the de- 
partments of eye, ear and throat and microscopy. 
In eye work we had Stellway von Carion, Eduard 
von Jaeger, Mauthner, a wonderful teacher and an 
ophthalmic philosopher. Ernst Fuchs was a “‘do- 
cent” and chef de clinique with whom I worked a 
great deal. In the ear we had Politzer, a world- 
wide celebrity, and Joseph Jaeger, who have both 
won a permanent place in medicine. Schroeder 
was the chief of the throat department. 

While I was in Vienna I was attached for a time 
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to a military base hospital as the occupation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina was going on. By a 
coincidence I was again in Vienna in 1909 when the 
permanent occupation of these countries took place. 
It was this action by Austria which led to the 
tragedy of Serajeva and the Great War. It was 
well known at that time that Arch-Duke Franz 
Ferdinand was the head of the party of expansion 
and contemplated the annexation of Servia and 
other portions of the Balkan Peninsula, while the 
Emperor Franz Joseph was in favor of a conserva- 
tive course. The Arch-Duke was therefore the 
leader of the war party and as such was the logical 
person to be put out of the way. He was per- 
sonally unpopular and had moreover married 
Sophie Chotec (afterwards created Duchess of 
Hohenburg) who was not of royal blood and who 
entertained for her children hopes of succeeding to 
the throne. This added to the unpopularity of the 
pair and ended in their assassination. Even after 
their deaths the war party was too strong for poor 
Franz Joseph, so Austria, egged on by Berlin, 
was plunged into war with the disastrous results 
known to everybody. 

To resume my story. The wounded were nearly 
all stabbed and scalded, for each house was a 
fortress and had to be taken by assault. While the 
men were defending the staircase the women poured 
boiling water down on the assailants from the flat 
roofs. When a house was taken everybody in it 
was killed. The losses of some regiments were 
very heavy. In one case there were only 600 
unwounded out of 3,000. 
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Vienna is a lovable place and the most beautiful 
city in Europe. The people were the most care- 
free, kindly, amiable people imaginable. In short 
everything which is embraced in the word ‘“Gut- 
mutig.”’ 

Alas, the war has played sad havoc with them, 
but they are better off than the Germans. The 
world has a friendly feeling for Austria. It is 
felt that she was the cat which was used by monkey 
Prussia to pull the chestnuts out of the fire and 
got her paws well burned in the operation. This 
“‘gutmutigkeit’”’ has its unfortunate side, for it 
lead to lack of municipal enterprise and to want 
of public civic spirit. Hence we had a poor street 
car service. The streets were “‘cleaned”’ but not 
made clean. The greatest joke was the fire pro- 
tection. It was amusing to watch the Grand Chief 
of the Fire Brigade arrive in a fine carriage—a 
gorgeous person who gave orders in a stentorian 
voice to the poor firemen, who had an antiquated 
fire engine and hose liable to burst at any moment. 
The great bore of Vienna was the ‘‘ Hausmeister,”’ 
or concierge, who fined you four cents if you 
arrived at your apartment one minute after ten 
p-m. He was really a police spy and pried into 
everyone’s affairs. No one but the very rich 
lived in a separate house; flats were everywhere, 
and at that time rents were very cheap. I lived 
in the Schwartzspanier Strasse directly behind the 
Votiv Kirche, erected in gratitude for the escape 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph from assassination. 
My room had a fine outlook, and was quite close 
to the wonderful Ringstrasse, a wide circular street 
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which was constructed on the site of the old 
ramparts. Facing it are magnificent buildings, 
the municipal theatre, museums and other splendid 
structures. Everywhere there are gardens and a 
great profusion of flowers. Of amusements there 
were plenty; music halls, restaurants, cafes, theatres 
abounded. One could hear the world’s finest 
music at the Opera and the Musiksaal at little cost. 
One could laugh at the musical comedies of Suppe, 
or Johann Strauss, Junior. One went to dancing 
classes and danced with pretty girls. In winter 
there were plenty of rinks and skating. I do not 
know of any city where one could see so many pretty 
women; Chechs, Slovenes, Magyars, Bohemians, 
Italians, Serbs and Bosnians furnished the 
brunettes, and Austrians, Germans and Swiss, the 
blondes. Needless to say I left Vienna with 
great regret. 

During the Christmas holidays I took advantage 
of excursion rates to make a brief journey in 
Italy. JI went to Venice, Florence and Rome, but 
as this is a regular tourist route and as nothing 
unusual happened to me I will content myself with 
saying that it was an interesting, but very damp, 
trip. Those who expatiate on the beauties of the 
Italian sky forget the winter. I left the country 
with a firm determination to return under more 
favorable weather conditions, which ambition has 
not been realized as yet. 

Heidelberg. I could now speak German with 
considerable fluency and as I was anxious to com- 
plete my knowledge of the microscopy of the eye 
I determined to go to Heidelberg. On the way 
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I stopped off at Salzburg, a most picturesque town 
with a long history. The scenery of the neighbor- 
hood is lovely and the fine old castle, with its 
dungeons deep in which many unfortunates have 
languished in the old days, is of interest. But the 
most interesting spot is Mozart’s house, or rather, | 
flat. Up six stories one climbs a narrow and 
dirty staircase. In the three or four rooms are 
assembled relics of the great musician. His harpsi- 
chord, some sheets of music in his handwriting 
and various articles of furniture. What a great 
genius was born and lived in such humble quarters! 

I stopped a few days in Munich. I found it a 
wearisome place with its miles of picture and 
sculpture galleries. But the Lion Brewery with 
its vast refreshment hall, its fine music and its 
wonderful ‘‘dunkel’”’ lager beer, somewhat relieved 
the tedium of the town. What would not the 
thirsty ones of America give to-day to bury their 
noses in its foaming and savory brew! I was told 
that many habitues drank as much as two gallons 
aday. Isit any wonder that diseases of the kidney 
were common there? 

At that time Heidelberg was a real old German 
university town. Factories and commercialism 
had not made their appearance. The university 
and the students were the industries on which the 
place lived. I found a boarding place with Frau 
Rath Nebel, a dear, motherly old lady who with 
her two daughters kept a pension for foreign 
students. My fellow-boarders were a commander 
in the British Navy, a Greek, and two Americans. 
We formed a happy family, after the Greek 
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had departed. The German of that day was 
rather a dreamy, kindly person, content with 
his small earnings, his beer, his family, and his 
town. The rector of the university was the great 
man. 

There were many American and British students 
in Heidelberg, so many that we had an Anglo- 
American club which met at a cafe, where it had 
private rooms. The club was quite friendly with 
the German students, but on one occasion, the 
members of the club having come to the conclusion 
that the Germans were getting too ‘‘fresh,”’ 
determined to give them a lesson. They sallied 
out and beat up a number of Germans with their 
fists, who were not only well licked but very 
indignant. A swarm of challenges to duels fol- 
lowed which, needless to say, were not accepted. 
There was one instance of an American having shot 
a German dead. 

The Germans were rather afraid of the Americans, 
who frequented the pistol gallery, and who could 
shoot well. They circulated stories of bloody duels 
as practised in the wild Western States which 
made the Germans’ eyes pop out. I used to go 
occasionally to a ‘“‘kneipe,”’ a beer drinking contest, 
in which the Anglo-American students were badly 
worsted. It was not uncommon for a German 
student to drink thirty glasses of beer in an evening. 
At these ‘‘knezpen’’ duels were arranged between 
students of the different corps. The men in these 
corps wore a uniform peculiar to the corps. A 
little round hat, a tunic of black, green or other 
color, white breeches and high black boots. Their 
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chests were adorned with a sash composed of the 
corps colors. Some of these corps were confined 
to one university, others had chapters in several, 
like the Greek letter societies with us. The duels 
which were held in the Goldenes Hirsch, took the 
place of inter-collegiate and inter-class sports in 
Canada. The contestants having duly and in 
customary form “‘insulted’’ each other, were paired 
off to fight. Having been garbed in a thick leather 
and woolen corselet, which protected the body and 
neck, and furnished with heavy goggles to protect 
the eyes, they were given a sword called a schlager, 
blunt pointed, the last two inches being sharp, and 
told to go to it. From this description it will be 
seen that only the cheeks, nose and scalp were 
exposed to wounds. The swords clashed, sparks 
flew and sooner or later one of the contestants got 
a slash on the cheek. A doctor was always present 
to stitch up the wound, but it was of intention 
badly done as a large scar is a mark of honor. 
Some students continued to drink quantities of 
beer after a wound, with disastrous results; others 
took out the stitches when the hemorrhage had 
ceased, to enlarge the scar. The face being very 
vascular and the bleeding very free, the floor of the 
room looked like a Chicago slaughter pen after a 
dozen duels had been fought. Most of these 
duels are innocuous, being a form of German sport, 
but occasionally they are seriously fought with 
sabres or pistols with fatal results. From time to 
time other corps visited Heidelberg, when there 
was a grand procession, a ‘‘ Fakelzug,”’ or torchlight 
procession, a huge drinking bout and many duels. 
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How these men, who fuddled their brains and 
wasted their time, ever graduated, was always 
a mystery to the foreign students. 

I occupied my time with microscopy under the 
direction of Professor Otto Becker and his assistant, 
Dr. Kuhnt. The latter, with German thorough- 
ness, had spent five years in studying the micro- 
scopic anatomy of the eye. During my leisure 
hours I climbed the beautiful hills of the neighbor- 
hood and often dined at the Milkencur and other 
picturesque inns in company with Captain Dale, 
R.N. I also had an American friend called Gore, 
known from his short stature as ‘‘das Gorschen” 
of whom, unfortunately, I have lost sight in late 
years. At the inns one could pick out the fish 
one wanted for lunch swimming about in a tank 
or fountain. It was promptly netted, killed and 
cooked. With a bottle of Rhein wine it made a 
very delicious meal. I made excursions on foot 
or by train to the neighboring cities and at Mann- 
heim heard Wagner’s ‘‘ Ring des Nibelungen”’ mag- 
nificently given. The performance began at five 
o'clock in the afternoon and went on for days. 

Heidelberg is a lovely spot, situated in the 
valley of the Neckar and on the slopes of the hills. 
It is dominated by an ancient ruined castle and a 
hill, the Konigsstuhl, from which there is a lovely 
view. 

I might as well say here that I returned to 
Heidelberg thirty years later to find the whole 
atmosphere of the town changed. Business had 
invaded the sleepy old town. Huge factories had 
sprung up, a gigantic slaughter house had been 
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built and the hospital enlarged to 3,000 beds. 
The two latter changes evidently were made by 
way of preparation for the Great War. Bloused 
workmen, instead of students, jostled one on the 
narrow sidewalks. The students were still there, 
but they were swamped in the crowd of newcomers | 
and no longer ruled the town. I also found the 
new Pan-Germanic spirit to which I have already 
referred. The pension was still running in the 
same house managed by the elder daughter, the 
dear old Frau having been gathered to her 
fathers, and the other daughter had married a 
professor and was the mother of a numerous flock 
of tow-headed children. In the fall I returned to 
London and in January, 1880, I sailed for home on 
the Allan Line S.S. Sarmatian. On board was 
H.R.H. the Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, 
wife of the Governor-General of Canada at that 
time. We had a very stormy passage and landed 
at Halifax in a snow-storm. I had been recom- 
mended to Her Royal Highness by Sir Andrew 
Clark, but my services were not required. Her 
Royal Highness was, however, very gracious and 
on subsequent occasions when we met, both she 
and the Governor-General were most kind. 


CHAPTER V 
Professional Life. 


es in Halifax in January, 1880, and 
immediately boarded an Intercolonial train for 
home. We arrived at Riviere du Loup one evening 
and shortly after pulled out. I went to bed and 
was soon asleep. In the morning I woke up much 
refreshed and thought I had never had such a 
sound sleep in a Pullman. When I looked out of 
the window I found we were buried in a snow-drift 
and had not moved all night. I arrived in Montreal 
and was greeted by my friend William Osler (after- 
wards Sir William, Bart.) who gave a dinner for me. 
There were present Frank Sheppard, Frank Buller, 
James Bell and several others. It was like William 
Osler to do this kindly act to a young man just 
returned home to make a start in life. I often 
met him afterwards in Montreal, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. My last meeting with him was at 
the Canadian Red Cross Hospital at Clieveden, 
on Lord Astor’s estate, during the war, to which 
hospital he was a consultant. He was one of the 
most loveable men I have ever known and a medical 
genius. He was easily the most eminent member 
of the medical profession Canada has produced. 

When I left Montreal for Toronto I adopted an 
original plan of getting myself known to the 
profession, on whose support my future depended. 
Beginning at Brockville I stopped off at every town 
of any size and called on every doctor. 
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My father had taken a house for me so I had an 
address. I had my professional cards printed in 
England and left them on all and sundry members 
of the profession. I followed the same plan 
throughout northern, southern and western Ontario. 
I “hung out my shingle” at 317 Church Street on 
April 2nd, 1880, and thanks to my tour, which had 
lasted six weeks, I soon had quite a practice, which 
in time grew to large proportions, so much so that 
by the autumn of 1882 I had an income which 
enabled me to marry. 

In the fall of the following year I was appointed 
Professor of eye, ear and throat diseases, the in- 
cumbent of the office having resigned, in Trinity 
Medical College, and Surgeon to the Andrew 
Mercer Eye and Ear Infirmary, Toronto General 
Hospital. I held this professorship until the 
amalgamation of Trinity Medical College with the 
Faculty of Medicine of the University of Toronto in 
1902, when I was appointed a joint professor, 
resigning in 1918 after thirty-seven years’ service. 
I was also on the active staff of the Toronto General 
Hospital Eye and Ear Service for twenty-seven 
years, during which I received no remuneration. 
The time is coming when the Government will 
have to provide salaries for medical men who do 
all this free medical work for the poor as in the 
British Colonial Medical Service. The present 
system is an inheritance from the old times and is 
not in keeping with present-day conditions and the 
increased cost of living. 

It has always been a matter of regret to me that 
with the fine training I had had in Europe I did 
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not do any original work in my profession. I 
think the reasons are, that I acquired a large 
practice so rapidly that I had not the time and 
later I became interested in military, philanthropic 
and Masonic affairs which diverted my mind from 
research work. 

I did, however, endeavor to be of service to my 
fellow citizens in my professional capacity, for I 
tested the sight and color sense of thousands of 
Toronto school children without expense to the 
public. What was then novel in this regard is 
now a matter of routine in the public schools. 

I also went into the question of color blindness 
among railway men and as a result of the public 
statements I then made the color sense of these 
employees is now thoroughly tested. 

I also did two “‘first things.’’ I removed adenoids 
in the spring of 1880. The operation had not been 
heard of in Canada up to that time. I also was the 
first to experiment with the use of cocaine as an 
analgesic for the eye and gave demonstration of 
its use to the students in the theatre of the Toronto 
General Hospital. 

Recognizing that the then existing Toronto 
Medical Society did not meet the requirements of 
senior practitioners, who wanted something prac- 
tical and not theoretical in their discussions, I 
organized the Toronto Clinical Society with the 
co-operation of Drs. Adam Wright, J. H. Burns, 
J. A. Temple and F. LeM. Grassett. This society 
had a successful career and was finally merged with 
the Academy of Medicine, which has sections 
dealing with all branches of medicine and surgery. 
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One grew rather tired of the procession of papers 
and missed the good fellowship of the old Clinical 
Society. The idea occurred to me that we might 
have a society composed exclusively of medical 
men at which ‘‘shop” would be barred and, fol- 
lowing a monthly dinner, we could listen to an 
address by some one who had a tale to tell or who 
was an authority on some subject quite outside of 
the range of medicine. Hence in association with 
Drs. E. E. King, W. H. B. Aikens, J. O. Orr, Adam 
Wright, J. M. Cotton, George Bingham and W. P. 
Caven, I started the Aesculapian Club. It was a 
great success and membership in it is eagerly 
sought. 

When I began the practice of medicine in Toronto 
in April, 1880, the city had a population of 85,000. 
It has now 596,000 inhabitants. 

There were no asphalted streets or sidewalks, 
the former were either macadamized or pure mud 
and the latter were of wood in a more or less ad- 
vanced state of decay. Electric street railways 
were unheard of, what street cars we had were 
drawn by horses. In winter the tracks were buried 
deep in snow, but busses on runners took the place 
of cars, at which the poor, overburdened horses 
tugged and sweated while the passengers rubbed 
their cold noses and dug their feet into the straw 
which covered the floors. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway was a statesman’s dream. The Grand 
Trunk supplied connections with Montreal in the 
east and Sarnia in the west, the Great Western 
with Hamilton and Detroit and the Northern Rail- 
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way of Canada ran trains to Barrie. Electric 
light was not yet introduced. The telephone was 
making its first appearance, all lines being on 
circuits, so that one had to listen for one’s number. 
Some people thought it was the work of the Evil 
One and would not have it in the house. 

The City Hall was situated at the foot of Jarvis 
Street behind the St. Lawrence Market; the Par- 
liament Buildings on Front Street West between 
Simcoe and John Streets; Government House was 
located at King and Simcoe Streets, while Upper 
Canada College stood on the square bounded by 
Simcoe, John, Adelaide and King Streets. Jarvis 
was the principal residential street and a few 
houses were beginning to make their appearance 
on Upper St. George Street. The Toronto Exhibi- 
tion was two years old and was considered a wonder. 
If the founders could see it now, they would be 
astonished. The Toronto General Hospital was on 
Gerrard Street East and the Burnside Lying In 
Hospital on Richmond Street West. A branch of 
the Asylum for the Insane was located in the old 
King’s College Buildings in Queen’s Park, where the 
Parliament Buildings now stand. 

There were two militia battalions, the Queen’s 
Own and the 10th Royals. The Governor-General’s 
Body Guard had rural squadrons to bring it up to 
strength, but the Toronto Field Battery was in 
existence. The Infantry School Corps had _ re- 
cently been formed, being a permanent unit, and 
the forerunner of the Royal Canadian Regiment. 
It had a company in barracks at the New Fort, now 
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Stanley Barracks. The athletic and lacrosse field 
was on Jarvis Street between Gloucester and 
Wellesley Streets. 

The Metropolitan Methodist Church was being 
built, the land having been bought through my 
uncle, Egerton Ryerson, from the McGill estate. 
The Royal Canadian Yacht Club was housed in an 
old steamer at the foot of York Street, opposite the 
Union Station. 

As a native son, I am very proud of Toronto. 
It has become a great commercial, industrial, 
financial and educational centre, owing in part to 
the energy and enterprise of its citizens, but also, 
being the capital of the great and fertile Province of 
Ontario, it reflects its prosperity. 

Soon after entering practice in Toronto I be- 
came interested in Freemasonry and was initiated 
in Ionic Lodge, No. 25, G.R.C. I became Master 
of the Lodge in 1890, had the honor that year of 
presiding at the great Masonic reception tendered 
by the Craft to Most Worshipful Brother, H.R.H. 
the Duke of Connaught. It was a great and 
memorable occasion in Canadian Masonry. 

I joined the Order of the Temple and in course of 
time became Presiding Preceptor of Cyrene Pre- 
ceptory. 

I had for a number of years been a Capitular 
Mason, but had not cared for office, but on the 
formation of the St. Patrick Chapter, I was invited 
to become one of the Founders. I accepted office 
and in due course of promotion became First 
Principal. 

In 1890 I was appointed Grand Senior Deacon of 
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the Grand Lodge of (Canada, A.F. and A.M., and 
in 1923 I was appointed Grand Director of Cere- 
monies in the Sovereign Great Priory of Canada. 

On November 14th, 1882, I married Mary 
Amelia Crowther, younger daughter of James 
Crowther, barrister and brother-in-law of William 
Cawthra. Of this marriage there was issue, George 
Crowther, born 1883; Yoris Sterling, born 1886; 
Eric Egerton, born 1888; Arthur Connaught, born 
1890; and Laura Mary, born 1893. 

My wife’s sister, Sarah, married Hon. Sir William 
Mulock, afterwards Post-Master-General and Chief 
Justice of Ontario. 


CHAPTER VI 
Military Life, The Fenian Raid of 1870. 


WHILE at home for the Christmas holidays, 
I was induced in January, 1870, to join No. 4 
Company, Queen’s Own Rifles, as a private. I did 
it for a lark with others of my friends. I was under 
the legal age for enlistment, but so were the others. 
We foregathered in Bay Street, where we had much 
merriment and many ‘‘Tom and Jerrys,”’ a sort of 
mild egg flip which was very popular in winter. 
The drill shed was situated in Simcoe between 
Wellington and Front Streets, where the Canadian 
Pacific freight sheds now stand. It was a 
wooden building, the roof of which fell in one night 
under the pressure of the snow. I have rather a 
gruesome recollection of it because the bodies of 
the men who fell at the Ridgeway on June 2nd, 
1866, and belonged to Toronto, were brought there 
awaiting public burial. The coffins were placed 
on a dais at one end of the building, and as it was 
very hot weather, the odor was overpowering. 
At the funeral the bodies were placed on a Grand 
Trunk lorry on which a superstructure had been 
built, so that Ensign McEachren’s was at the top 
and the others, six in number, on the lower steps 
of the catafalque. The lorry was drawn by six 
horses heavily draped in black. I have never 
witnessed a scene of greater public excitement and 
anger than was exhibited during the passage of the 
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procession through the streets. If the crowd could 
have gotten hold of a Fenian they would have 
torn him to pieces. 

The following spring I entered the School of 
Military Instruction as a cadet, being admitted as 
a special case, I being under the required age, and 
passed out in June with a certificate qualifying me 
for a captain’s commission. 

The school was held in the old riding school 
behind what was then Dr. Thorburn’s house at the 
corner of Wellington and York Streets. We drilled 
there in wet weather, but at other times in Clarence 
Square. Colonel Robert Denison was D.A.G. of 
the District and enlivened the proceedings with his 
witty-and caustic remarks. Having lost an eye 
he was familiarly known as ‘‘one-eyed Bob’’ but 
was a favorite with us all. The sergeant-major 
was an old regular whose language was redolent 
of the barrack square of those days. The uniform 
we wore was a red serge jacket, a brown leather 
belt, blue trousers and a “‘mutton pie” cap with a 
pom-pom like a lady’s powder puff on top. A 
more useless headgear was never invented, for it 
neither protected the head from rain, sun nor cold. 
While still in attendance at the Military School, 
I was appointed a temporary ensign and went to 
camp with the 10th Royals. 

The Fenian scare was still on, hence the battalion 
was recruited up to 100 men per company. My 
captain was John Boxall, afterwards Lieutenant- 
Colonel commanding; the lieutenant, Frank. 
Noverre. 

Our arrangements for sleeping were most primi- 
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tive and consisted simply of some straw laid on the 
ground. We had a batman, a stumpy little fellow 
with stiff black hair, who was supposed to keep 
our tent and equipment in order, likewise to shine 
our shoes, but I noticed that mine never shone. 
Having occasion to come back unexpectedly to the 
tent one morning, I found my fine fellow greasing 
his hair with the butt end of a candle and brushing 
it with my shoe brush! 

The uniform of the rank and file of the time was 
quaint and comprised a red tunic reaching almost 
to the knees, a high collar and black leather stock, 
while the head was covered by a ‘“‘mutton pie”’ 
hat, crowned by a huge pom-pom. In full dress a 
shako was worn. The equipment consisted of a 
whitened leather waist belt, a heavy cartridge box 
slung over the shoulder with a broad band, and a 
square knapsack. 

The battalion was armed with Snider-Enfield 
single-shot, breach-loading rifles, which threw a 
conical bullet, weighing an ounce, and was sighted 
up to four hundred yards. A triangular bayonet 
completed the outfit. 

The bandsmen wore white tunics with blue 
wings, trimmed with red braid. 

We had a grand field-day at Niagara before the 
close of the camp. Fort George was garrisoned 
and was taken by assault. I was ordered to lead 
the color party, and carrying the Queen’s color, 
I planted it proudly on one of the bastions. 

The camp ended in a grand review, the salute 
being taken by the Minister of Militia, Sir George 
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Etienne Cartier, the first holder of that office after 
Confederation. It was he whom Sir John A. 
Macdonald called his ‘‘French-Canadian twin 
brother,’’ for Sir George had been largely instru- 
mental in inducing the Province of Quebec to 
enter the Confederation. 

He held a reception for the officers that evening, 
when I had the opportunity of seeing this dis- 
tinguished man at close quarters. He was rather 
below the medium height, strongly built, of dark 
complexion, black eyes and wore his grey hair in a 
pompadour standing straight up like the hairs of a 
brush and cut quite short. 

The strength of the camp was 6,200. 

As the second Fenian Raid on Canada is almost 
lost in oblivion a brief account of it may be of 
historical interest. 

On April 6th, 1870, the British Minister at 
Washington notified the newly-formed Government 
of the Confederation of Canada that he had been 
warned of an impending Fenian Raid. Many 
militia units of the Province of Quebec were 
ordered to hold themselves in readiness for active 
service, and a few days later No. 1 Troop, Montreal 
Cavalry; the 50th Huntingdon Borderers; the 60th, 
52nd and 21st Battalions were ordered to move to 
the Vermont and New York frontier. The Mont- 
real Garrison Artillery and the Field Battery were 
ordered out.* 

General Lindsay, G.O.C., called out 1,000 Militia 
in the counties of Chateauguay and Missisquoi 

See 6, Bibliography. 
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and 4,000 more were ordered to assemble at their 
local headquarters. The Militia was also called 
out on the Detroit River and on the Niagara front, 
and on April 12th the Grand Trunk Brigade, the 
Mount Royal Rifles, the Victoria Rifles and the 
Chasseurs of Montreal were called to the colors. 
On the 14th the 60th Rifles (Regulars) and H 
Battery, Royal Artillery, were ordered to the front. 
In the meantime the London Field Battery was 
sent to the Detroit River and a detachment of 
artillerymen were ordered to go on board the 
gunboat Rescue at Napanee, while the gunboat 
Prince Alfred was sent to the Detroit River. In 
the meantime a Fenian Congress was being held 
in New York under the very noses of the authori- 
ties. The meeting was led by ‘‘General”’ O'Neil 
and Messrs. Cosgrove and Savage, where the 
question of the invasion of Canada was openly 
discussed, but with regard to which there were 
differences of opinion among the members of the 
organization. 

Affairs quieted down to such an extent that the 
Canadian Government ordered most of the troops 
to return to their homes and disband. It was, 
however, the lull before the storm. On May 24th 
President Grant issued a proclamation forbidding 
unlawful assemblies, the carrying of arms, and 
invoked the Neutrality Act, but the very next day 
the Fenians crossed the frontier. 

Captain John A. Macdonald says in his book:* 
“ About 11 o’clock on May 25th General O’Neil 


*See 7, Bibliography. 
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~ mounted his horse and rode down from Franklin 
to the Fenian camp. When the troops were formed 
up, he addressed them as follows: ‘Soldiers! This 
is the advanced guard of the Irish-American army 
for the liberation of Ireland from the yoke of the 
oppressor. For your own country you enter that 
of the enemy. The eyes of your countrymen are 
on you. Forward. March.’ At the word of 
command the column moved off promptly, General 
O’Neil and General Donnelly at the head and the 
green flag of Ireland flapping in the wind. They 
had only a short distance to go before they reached 
the boundary line. Some eight rods north of the 
line on the Canadian side, is a gully through which 
runs a small brook known locally as ‘Chickabiddy 
Creek’ over which the road is bridged, and beyond 
which are the rocky heights of Eccles’ Hill, where 
a small Canadian force was entrenched among the 
rocks and trees awaiting the approach of the in- 
vaders. Immediately after crossing the boundary, 
the Burlington, Vermont, company of Fenians, 
under the command of Captain Cronan, dashed 
down the hill to form a skirmish line across the 
brook. Just as they did so the Canadians opened 
fire. At the first volley Private John Rowe was 
killed and Lieut. John Hallinan received a flesh 
wound in the arm. The company wavered, and, 
receiving no support, fell back to the shelter of the 
Richards house and outbuildings. The next com- 
pany joined Captain Cronan in the rear of the 
house and commenced firing. Soon afterwards 


Private James Keenan ventured out too far and 
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received a ball in the leg. This hot reception and 
the sharp fire of the Canadians caused a stampede, 
and General O’Neil endeavored to rally his troops 
by the following address: 


‘““‘Men of Ireland. Iam ashamed of you. You have 
acted disgracefully, but you will have another chance of 
showing whether you are cravens or not. Comrades, 
we must not, we dare not, go back now, with the stains 
of cowardice upon us. Comrades, I will lead you again, 
and if you will not follow me, I will go on with my officers 
and die in your front! I leave you now to the command 
of General Boyle O’Reilly.’ 


“After this brave utterance General O’Neil retired 
to an attic window in the Richards house, from which 
point he intended to observe the fortunes of the day. 
But the Canadian riflemen having discovered his pre- 
sence there directed their fire upon him, and Mr. Richards 
ordered him to leave his residence, which was getting 
seriously damaged by bullets. Just as he went out of 
the house, General Foster, United States Marshall, 
stepped up and arrested him for breach of the Neutrality 
Act. At first the Fenian General was very wrathy, and 
threatened to use force if he was not released, but on 
General Foster placing a revolver at his head and in- 
timating that he would shoot if he did not submit, 
O’Neil’s courage quailed, and he surrendered. He was 
shoved into a covered carriage and driven off to St. 
Alban’s, Vt., under the guard of two men, very much 
dejected.”’ 

More Fenians continued to arrive at St. Albans, 
but they had lost their leader and efforts were made 
to have General John Boyle O’ Reilly take command, 
but he could not be prevailed upon to take the risk. 
The golden opportunity had passed, for strong 
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bodies of Canadians had arrived on the frontier 
and the United States troops appeared in their 
rear. ‘Being thus caught between two fires they 
thought discretion the better part of valor and 
fled in dismay. Thus the Grand Army of the 
Irish Republic melted into disorganized mobs.”’ 

It remains to be stated that Eccles’ Hill was 
garrisoned by thirty-five armed farmers who had 
formed themselves into a home guard, and two 
officers and thirty-six men under the command of 
Lt.-Col. Brown Chamberlain of the 60th Missisquoi 
Battalion. They had been well placed by Colonel 
Chamberlain behind rocks and fences on the Hill. 
When the Fenians came on they were received by 
a brisk fire, under which they quickly retreated, 
so that the Grand Army of the Irish Republic was 
defeated and put to flight by two officers and seven- 
ty-one men. After the fiasco in the Eastern town- 
ships there has been no armed invasion of our 
country. 

Simultaneous with O’Neil’s raid on May 25th an 
invasion took place on the Huntingdon border, 
when a strong force of Fenians under Generals Starr 
and Cleason advanced about a mile into the 
Province of Quebec, on the line of the Trout River. 
They constructed rifle pits and entrenchments on 
May 26th and 27th and occupied a strong position 
resting on the river on one side and a dense wood 
on the other, while the centre was protected by an 
abatis of hop poles. 

The Canadian force chosen to operate against 
them was composed of H.M. 69th Regiment, the 
50th Battalion (Huntingdon Borderers) and the 
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Montreal Garrison Artillery, the whole being under 
the command of Colonel Bagot. 

“The Borderers formed the Canadian advance 
guard and as soon as they approached within 300 
yards of the Fenian position, were deployed in 
skirmishing order. The centre support was com- 
posed of one company of the 69th, the remainder 
of the regiment being held in reserve in quarter 
column. The skirmish line advanced with great 
steadiness against the enemy in the entrenchments. 
The Fenians fired three volleys as they advanced, 
the fire being promptly returned by our men as 
they gallantly moved forward. When the Cana- 
dians came within 100 yards of the entrenchments 
the Fenians fell back, firing as they retreated, and 
ran for some buildings. Colonel Bagot then 
ordered Captain Mansfield’s company to fix bay- 
onets and charge, which was done in grand style 
amid loud cheering, and resulted in the complete 
rout of the Fenians. Captain Hall’s Battery of the 
Montreal Garrison Artillery cleared the wood in a 
very thorough manner and soon the whole Fenian 
army were in a helter-skelter race out of Canada 
and back to the American territory. They were so 
swift in their retreat that only one man was cap- 
tured, but three were killed and several wounded 
during the fight. No losses occurred among the 
Canadians. ’’* 

The troops in Toronto were not called to the 
colors, but a guard, of which I was one, was placed 
on the Armouries and Magazine. The Niagara 
frontier was patrolled, but no enemy made his 

* Macdonald, Loc. Cit. 
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appearance, notwithstanding the large gathering 
of Fenians in Buffalo. Their experience in 1866 
had not been such as to encourage another ad- 
venture in this region; moreover, they were greatly 
depressed at the failure of the expedition against 
the Province of Quebec. 

“‘General’’ O’Neil was brought to trial in the 
United States Courts and was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. But the spirit of the 
fillibuster was strong in him and on his release he 
organized another expedition to assist Louis Riel 
in Manitoba. He and his command were arrested 
immediately after crossing the boundary at Pem- 
bina. He was again tried, but got off on a tech- 
nicality. He took to drink and became a wreck, 
dying alone, neglected by his former comrades, 
and despised by the public. 


CHAPTER VII 
The North-west Rebellion, 1885. 


N THE reorganization of the 10th Royals and 

the appointment of Lieut.-Col. H. J. Grassett 
as commanding officer in the fall of 1880, I applied 
for a commission and was gazetted assistant 
surgeon of the battalion, now renamed “The 
Royal Grenadiers,’’ on January 13th, 1881. After 
a year’s service in this rank and finding that I 
had no active duties, I transferred to the combatant 
ranks as lieutenant, but reverted to assistant 
surgeon when I organized a stretcher-bearer section, 
or ambulance corps, as it was then called. To the 
best of my knowledge this was the first stretcher 
section organized in Canada. The cost of equip- 
ment was borne by myself and friends. 

I drilled it regularly with the assistance of 
Robert Hazelton, who had been appointed hospital 
sergeant. It was fortunate that I had organized 
this little corps, for it proved of great service 
during the North-west Rebellion and was highly 
commended by those in authority. 

Early in March we were startled by the news of 
outrages by Indians in the North-west. They had 
suddenly turned on the whites and had murdered 
a number of persons, including a priest who had 
lived among them for many years, at Duck Lake, 
N.W.T. It was thought that the North-west 
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Mounted Police could deal with the matter and 
little more was thought of it. 

About eleven o’clock in the evening of March 
27th, 1885, just as I was preparing to retire, the 
telephone rang. I answered it. The speaker was 
Lieut.-Col. H. J. Grassett, commanding the Royal 
Grenadiers. Imagine my surprise when I was 
ordered to be on parade the next morning at 8 
o’clock and to prepare to go to the North-west, 
to aid in the suppression of a rebellion. My first 
duty was to inform my wife, who had a little baby 
(who was afterwards killed at St. Julien). She was 
a brave woman and told me to do my duty. I 
spent most of that night warning the men of my 
ambulance corps. Next morning not a man was 
missing. 

I may remark, in passing, the curious fact that 
during the Great War I met the son of one of my 
men, wounded and in hospital at Wimereux, France. 
He had a German name and was looked upon with 
suspicion by his comrades, but when I told them 
who his father was and what he had done in 1885 
his reputation was greatly enhanced. 

Our departure was postponed for two days to 
enable arrangements for transport and equipment 
to be made. On the morning of the 30th we left 
Toronto for the front. On April 1st we reached 
Biscotasing, on the north shore of Lake Huron. 
then the end of the C.P.R. tracks. A long gap 
of forty-two miles had then to be crossed in open 
sleighs with a temperature of twenty below zero. 
The snow lay from four to five feet deep on the 
narrow track, or ‘‘tote road,” through the dense 
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forest and any deviation from the beaten path 
meant an upset in the snow and a struggle to right 
the sleigh. After an all-night drive, we arrived, 
nearly perished with cold, at Camp Desolation. 

We camped in the snow at this place until . 
April 3rd, without huts, tents or cover of any kind 
save our blankets, of which we had a liberal supply. 

One man went stark mad, removed all his cloth- 
ing, and would have leaped into the fire had he 
not been restrained by his comrades. We em- 
barked on this date in open flat cars running on 
rails laid on the snow, forming an uneven track 
which gave a serpentine movement to the train. 
We ran 150 miles in this way and arrived at Port 
Munro late in the evening. On Easter Sunday, 
April 5th, we marched twenty miles across the ice 
to McKellar’s Bay and then took the ‘‘palace”’ 
flat cars to Jack Fish Bay, where the night was 
passed. Next day we marched twenty-two miles 
to Winston, through snow and slush, and again 
took “‘palace’”’ cars to Nipigon. There still inter- 
vened fourteen miles between the ends of the 
railway track. It was intensely dark and raining. 
All around was the gloomy forest. Between us 
and comparative comfort lay a stretch of ice 
covered to the depth of a foot or more with slush 
and water. 

Plunging, struggling along arm in arm, the 
regiment advanced. Hour after hour the weary 
struggle proceeded and day was breaking when the 
head of the column debouched on terra firma again. 
Thoroughly exhausted the men threw themselves 
on the seats of the cars and fell asleep instantly. 
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The details of this march have never been published 
fully until now and I think my readers will agree 
that it was a wonderful performance, especially 
when it is remembered that the men were fresh 
from the counting house and shop and factory 
and without a single day’s preliminary training 
for the field. I doubt if our men in the Great War 
did any better. 

You may ask what were the physical effects of 
such a trial of endurance. They were less serious 
than one might expect. Three men broke down 
from old rheumatic affections, one man lost his 
toes from frost bite. He recovered and took part 
in the Battle of Batoche. One became acutely 
insane, but eventually recovered, and a dozen or 
more were snow-blind from the terrible glare on 
the march across the ice in daylight. It was a 
small casualty list considering the circumstances. 

I ascribe our successful march partly to the food, 
which consisted of fat pork, bread, butter and 
biscuits, enabling the men to withstand the cold. 
No rum ration was issued. Alcohol spells death 
to men benumbed with cold. My experience leads 
me to believe that total abstinence on active 
service under hardship is a factor for good, in very 
cold or in very hot climates at any rate, for I have 
had South African as well as Canadian winter 
experience. 

After a hospitable reception in Winnipeg, where 
we arrived on April 8th, we travelled by train to 
Qu’Appelle station, 2,150 miles from Toronto, 
where our march of 250 miles across the prairie 
began. When the alkali plains were reached, the 
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men who could not be prevented from drinking the 
alkaline water suffered severely from diarrhoea, 
which was controlled with difficulty. 

After having left one man ill with pneumonia at 
the Hudson’s Bay Fort at the Touchwood Hills, 
we joined General Middleton at Clarke’s Crossing 
on the 18th. The officers and men had marched 
the whole of this 250 miles, but their equipment was 
carried in wagons. The general having decided 
to divide his force, which now amounted to 800 
men of all ranks, the Grenadiers, Winnipeg Field 
Battery, French’s Scouts and some armed teamsters 
were ordered to cross the North Saskatchewan 
River. The object of this division was to catch 
the Indians in a trap. Lord Melgund and Lt.-Col. 
Montizambert were in command. We moved off 
on the 21st and on the 24th we heard firing on the 
east bank and knew that the General’s force was 
engaged with the enemy. About noon a messenger 
arrived ordering the Grenadiers to cross the river, 
which was done in a scow which had been following 
us down the river. Captain Mason’s company and 
my ambulance men and I went over in the first 
boat load. We found a large tent full of wounded 
men and a row of dead lying beside it. The Indians 
were in rifle pits at the edge of a ravine from which 
they were dislodged. They had a large number 
of ponies, of which forty-five were shot to prevent 
rapid movement by the enemy. Some of them 
were very beautiful little creatures. Our loss 
was eight killed and forty wounded in this action 
at Fish Creek. 

Firing having ceased we were ordered at dusk to 
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retire, and as we did so had to pass through 
“sloughs’’ where the water was up to our knees, 
and as | was in the rear of the battalion I continued 
in this position during the retirement. We had 
not moved more than 200 yards when we heard the 
most blood-curdling war whoops in the woods 
behind us. Being in the rear, I was nearest to the 
enemy, with my back to them. It sent chills down 
my spine, but I plodded on through the melted 
snow, for it would not do for the ‘‘ Doc.” to show | 
the white feather; but I longed for home and 
mother. I may say that any one who says that 
he does not feel fear under fire, although he may not 
show it, isa liar. That night it rained and snowed 
and we laughed when we thought of the grand- 
motherly advice given us to keep our feet dry and 
change our socks at night. Our officers and men 
were most hospitably entertained by the 90th, for 
our tents and other belongings were still on the 
other side of the river. 

The sentries and outposts had a bad night of it 
and there were numerous alarms. I had found a 
blanket and overcoat; wrapped in them I slept in a 
transport man’s tent, for he had a tent stove. it 
was roused in the night by a stranger who wanted 
a drink. 1 was rather cross, but when fully awake 
I discovered that the intruder was Lord Melgund, 
Military Secretary to the Governor-General and 
afterwards Earl of Minto and Governor-General 
of Canada. 

We remained at Fish Creek for two weeks to 
enable supplies to come up and to give the wounded 
time to be removed, which was done in country 
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wagons across the bodies of which the hides of 
freshly killed steers were stretched. They rode 
very comfortably.* . 

Very early in the morning of May the 9th we 
moved on. The night before Colonel Grassett had . 
called the officers to his tent and explained the 
situation and we all knew that we had serious 
fighting ahead of us. There was a feeling of anxiety 
among the men for they had seen blood shed and 
knew that we were not out for a picnic. About 
9 o’clock shots were heard in front-and we were 
halted. Presently a battery came up at a/canter. 
We raised a cheer as the guns passed to the front. 
Very soon the reports of the guns were heard and 
we were ordered to advance. The battalion was 
extended in skirmishing order and I and my am- 
bulance were directed to occupy the church and 
prepare a dressing station. The church stood on 
the brow of a ravine, which was heavily wooded. 

In front was an open space which dominated the 
river and the village of Batoche. On it was placed 
a Gatling gun under Major ‘‘Gat”’ Howard, which 
had the disadvantage that it drew fire from the 
enemy on the dressing station. There was a 
sharpshooter across the river who every little 
while threw a bullet at the gun. Howard was 
slightly wounded and a man sitting on the steps 
of the church was shot through the knee, on account 
of which he had subsequently to have his leg 
amputated. In the meantime the Midland bat- 
talion, under Colonel Williams, had deployed to 
the left as far as the river bank, the Grenadiers 

*See 8, Bibliography. 
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were in the centre and the 90th Winnipeg Rifles 
were on the right, all hidden in dense bush. The 
battery on our right shelled the village and the 
bush. During a lull Colonel Straubenzie rode up 
and ordered a company of the Midlands to discard 
their equipment and fix bayonets as he desired to 
clear the bush with the bayonet. The men were 
standing in line when a shower of bullets arrived, 
which caused the Colonel and the men to fall flat so 
quickly that we thought they were annihilated. 
When we had recovered our surprise everybody 
began to laugh, for it was found nobody had been 
hit, but the bayonet attack was abandoned, be- 
cause of the dense bush. The wounded in the 
meantime were brought into the church and by night 
we had nine patients. Two men had been killed. 
At nightfall we were ordered to withdraw from 
the church, the wounded being carried about five 
hundred yards to the rear and placed in a large 
tent which had been erected for their reception in an 
entrenchment which had been thrown up, and which 
was occupied by the infantry. The artillery was 
farther to the rear, also entrenched. When the 
Grenadiers were retiring it was discovered that a 
wounded man had been left behind in the vestry 
of the church. I with an ambulance man named 
Sam Fearn volunteered to go and get him, which 
we did, passing through the lines of the Grenadiers. 
On our return we had the experience of being fired 
on by a group of men who suddenly rose from the 
edge of the bush. They were so close that one 
could see their faces quite plainly. They aimed 
too high and we escaped unhurt. That night I 
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trephined a man who had been hit a glancing blow 
by a round ball and who had a depressed fracture 
of the skull. We had no operating table; he lay 
on a stretcher on the ground. Our light was a 
candle stuck in the neck of a bottle. I mention ~ 
this to show how poor was our medical equipment. 
Captain Mason had been wounded in the groin. 
He had one wound of entry and two of exit. This 
was caused by being hit by two round bullets. One 
side of each had been flattened so that they fitted 
one another. Dr. Gordon, of Winnipeg, Chaplain 
of the 90th (afterwards Principal of Queen’s Uni- 
versity), and I slept that night behind the hospital 
tent, lying alongside of the graves of the men killed 
that day. On the 10th little was done beyond 
skirmishing. On the 11th the guns of “A” 
Battery, R.C.A., and the Winnipeg battery shelled 
the cemetery, which held rifle pits, and some skir- 
mishing took place. I was occupied with the 
wounded. 

Of the events of May 12th, General Middleton 
said in his report: ‘‘The two companies of the 
Midlands, sixty men in all, under Lieut.-Col. 
Williams, were extended on the left and moved up 
to the cemetery, and the Grenadiers, 200 strong, 
under Lieut.-Col. Grassett prolonged the line to 
the right beyond the church, the 90th being in 
support. The Midlands and Grenadiers, led. by 
Lieut.-Cols. Williams and Grassett, the whole being 
led by Lieut.-Col. Straubenzie, in command of the 
brigade, dashed forward with a cheer and drove 
the enemy out of the pits in front of the cemetery 
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and the ravine to the right of it, thus clearing the 
angle at the turn of the river. During all this 
time a heavy fire was kept up from the other side 
of the river, which annoyed our advance. This 
was kept down as best they could by a few of the 
Midlands in pits-on the bank of the river, and one 
company of the 90th was sent to support Colonel 
Williams on the extreme left. The Midlands 
and the Grenadiers kept pushing on gallantly until 
they held the edge of the bluffs surrounding the left 
part of the plain where the houses were. Just 
before this a most promising young officer, Lieu- 
tenant William Fitch, was killed (I was in rear of 
the line, a few feet behind Fitch, who fell almost 
into my arms. He was shot straight through the 
heart and made no sound as he fell. G. S. R.) 
It was at this period that the late lamented Captain 
French was killed by a shot from a ravine while 
looking out of Batoche’s house. This officer’s 
loss was keenly felt and mourned by the whole 
force. He had been with the force from the 
commencement and he was always ready for the 
front, and his cheerfulness and good humor were 
proverbial and had a cheering effect on the whole 
camp. (I was called to Batoche’s house shortly 
after French’s death. He was lying on the floor, 
a magnificent figure of a man. I dressed a couple 
of wounded men behind the stove as firing was still 
going on from across the river and balls were 
striking the house. G. S. R.) A company of 
Grenadiers was sent along the river to our left up 
to the house of the rebel, Champagne, and a com- 
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pany of the 90th was sent well forward on the 
right as a few desultory shots were fired from a 
ravine there. 

““By evening all firing had ceased and I went to 
the camp for the men’s blankets and food. We 
bivouacked for the night around the buildings. 
(I spent the night in the house which had been 
occupied by Louis Riel and got an Indian blanket 
which was said to have been his. G.S.R.)”’ 

E. J. C., writing in the Montreal Star, said: ‘‘ The 
rebels stuck to their rifle pits with great tenacity 
and several were run through with the bayonet 
while taking aim. One Indian, whose face pre- 
sented a horrible picture from the hideous war 
paint, discharged his rifle without success against a 
captain, and although the bayonets were close 
upon him, opened the breech block to insert another 
cartridge, when he received his quietus at the hands 
of a stalwart Grenadier, who ran his bayonet 
through the Indian with such force that the savage 
was lifted from his feet and carried over the edge 
of the pit at the point of the rifle. 

“The men were as steady as rocks. The rebels 
scattered in all directions, the puffs of smoke from 
the bush and the whizz of bullets overhead, showed 
that they had retired, not retreated, and were 
bound on contesting every bluff.” 

We had twenty-one wounded during the three 
days’ work besides two who hurt themselves badly 
by falling into enemy rifle pits during the charge. 
We had now lost the services of forty-one men by 
sickness, wounds and death. We had started with 
271 of all ranks and we now had 230 left, fit for 
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duty. Major Dawson, Captains Mason and Man- 
ley, had been wounded and Lieutenant Fitch killed. 

In passing I may say that the regimental colors 
accompanied us to the front, but they were never 
unfurled and stood, in their cases, with the officers’ 
swords, in a barrel, during the battle of Batoche. 

Infantry officers’ swords have become, under 
modern war conditions, simply emblems of rank 
and are used only at drill and ceremonial parades. 
Cavalry officers may still be able to use the ‘‘arme 
blanche’’ on rare occasions. 

The colors were formerly carried by the two 
junior officers of a battalion and were always atarget 
for enemy fire and led to the unnecessary deaths of 
many fine and promising young men. 

The old colors of the Grenadiers were presented 
to the regiment in 1862 and were deposited with 
impressive ceremony in St. James Cathedral in 
1898, where they now are. 

I was now relieved of my duties in connection 
with the wounded as the 1st Field Ambulance, under 
Surgeon-Major Casgrain, had arrived in camp on 
the 8th. One of the officers was Dr. E. E. King, 
who afterwards became assistant surgeon of the 
Grenadiers and who is still the esteemed medical 
officer of that regiment, with the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel. It should be understood that under the 
old regimental system a medical officer was only 
responsible for the sick and wounded of his own 
battalion. 

I had a spring wagon drawn by two horses in 
which we carried the stretchers and other medical 
equipment. To distinguish it from ordinary trans- 
cae ies 
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port I made a flag of factory cotton and sewed on it 
a Geneva Red Cross made from pieces of Turkey 
red which I got from the ammunition column. 
This was the first Red Cross flown in Canada and 
is now in the J. Ross Robertson historical collection. 
in the Central Public Library in Toronto. The 
driver was named Webb, a brave man, who helped 
us withdraw the wounded from the church, al- 
though he was not in duty bound to do so. I may 
be permitted to say in passing that the rifle pits 
used by the Indians were intended for one or two 
men only, not a trench, and were carefully con- 
cealed in the edge of the bush or elsewhere. 

The next day was a holiday, except for the pickets 
and sentries, and on the 14th we marched for 
Guardapuys Crossing, a distance of fourteen miles. 
A good many Indians surrendered during the day. 
The same day Riel and Lepine were brought in by 
the scouts. We remained here in camp until the 
17th, when we crossed the river and next day 
started to march to Prince Albert, where we ar- 
rived on the 20th. I was asked to see Riel in my 
professional capacity. He spoke fairly good English 
and explained that he was suffering from indigestion. 
I prescribed for him suitable remedies. He was a 
man of medium height, brown hair and beard, 
thin and wiry. He had brown eyes which had a 
dreamy expression. 

We started for Battleford on the Queen’s birth- 
day, in wagons, and reached Fort Carlton two 
days later. While here I learned how tenacious of 
life was that small insect, the pediculus corporis. 
We had camped on a lovely sward which had been 
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occupied by Indians at some time, for the grass 
bore the marks of old tent rings. Next day every- 
body was turning his shirt inside out on a still 
hunt. The insects get into the ground and come 
up when they smell or feel the warmth of the human 
body. Mercurial ointment was in great demand. 
We here boarded the steamer Marquis and two 
days later reached Battleford. 

Here we met our friends the Queen’s Own, who 
had much to say about the engagement at Cut 
Knife Creek. I saw and talked with a number of 
the wounded, among them Private Acheson, now 
Bishop of Connecticut. I attended a pow wow 
between General Middleton and the Indian chiefs 
who came in as prisoners. Poundmaker was the 
principal chief, a fine, noble looking Indian, but 
much cast down. It was said that he was opposed 
to the rebellion of the Indians. On the last day 
in May we again embarked in the Marquis for Fort 
Pitt, where we arrived two days later. It was a 
typical palisaded Hudson’s Bay fort, with bastions 
and a large gateway. 

We were in camp here for a time while the 
General and the mounted men and one company 
of Grenadiers chased Big Bear. While in camp we 
had a hunger strike. Some of the men objected 
to the food, which was good, but monotonous. 
Some fifty men attended the sick parade. I told 
them they were overfed and gave each man two 
pills, and the ringleaders an emetic as well. We 
heard no more complaints about the grub. During 
this month (June) there were several cases of mild 
scurvy. I ordered a weed called lamb’s-quarters 
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to be boiled like spinach and found it answered 
very well. The Government supplied limejuice in 
casks, but by the time it reached the front they 
were either empty or filled with water. In the 
meanwhile Big Bear’s band had been scattered ~ 
and he had been taken prisoner. The Misses 
McLean and Mrs. Gowinlock had been brought in 
in a miserable state. They had been obliged to 
walk long distances by their captors, who had 
stripped them of their belongings, including most 
of their clothing. At the end of June we had a 
grand sports day and general hilarity, for the 
Rebellion was crushed and the little war was over. 

While at Fort Pitt Colonel Williams had died, 
to the great regret of the whole force. He was a 
brave soldier, a patriotic Canadian and a gentleman. 

We embarked on the Marquis with our old friends 
the 90th and one company of the 92nd, on July 
3rd, on our way home. On these rivers it is only 
possible to travel by daylight because of the 
numerous twists and turns and sandbars, on which 
we frequently stuck and had to be helped off by the 
steamer North West. We were eleven days reaching 
Winnipeg by river and lake, and were given a fine 
reception. As prohibition was not then in existence 
many of the boys got rather wet. After a few 
days we boarded a train for Port Arthur; but some- 
where between Winnipeg and Port Arthur I had 
quite a shock. A special car was attached to the 
rear of the train, for the accommodation of the 
wounded. It became detached in a deep rock 
cutting during the night and we were left behind. 
I sent an ambulance man with a lantern to try and 
signal the rest of the train, but while they were 
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away a train coming behind almost ran into us. 
The engine stopping only a few feet from our car. 
On reaching Port Arthur we were transferred to a 
steamer for Owen Sound, where we received a 
hearty welcome from a deputation of citizens of 
Toronto, where we finally arrived on the 23rd 
and were given the heartiest of welcomes. The 
streets were decorated and we were almost buried 
in flowers. It was good to be home for we had 
been travelling twenty days and had covered 3,500 
miles by boat and by rail, and were in need of a rest. 

The North-west Rebellion was the first occasion 
in which Canada had dealt with armed rebellion 
or aggression entirely with her own troops. In 
1812, 1837, 1866 and 1870 she had had the assis- 
tance and co-operation of Imperial troops. In the 
North-west Field Force there were no Imperial 
soldiers except General Middleton and Captain 
Haig, R.E. Canada’s national pride took a step 
upwards for we felt that we were growing out of 
long clothes and were able, within certain limits, 
to take care of ourselves. 

It was remarkable how little illness there was in 
our battalion, notwithstanding the fact that our 
officers and men were taken from the office, factory 
and shop without any previous physical training. 
Ill provided with clothing and shoes they marched 
over hundreds of miles in snow, ice and slush, ex- 
posed to rain and sun, with very little ill effects. 
It goes to show that Canadians are a hardy people, 
which has since been demonstrated in the South 
African, and in the Great War, and that they are 
not lacking in the attributes of the virile race from 
which they are sprung. 


CHAPTER VIII 
My Venture in Politics. 


j Pe always been interested in public affairs. 
To my mind every citizen owes it to himself and 
his country to take an interest in them, for, after 
all, the country’s business is his business. It is not 
always possible for a man to run for a seat in 
Parliament or in a city or town council, but he 
should have an eye to what his representative does, 
because the action of the Government affects him 
directly, sooner or later. In my case the interest 
I_ took, and still take, in public affairs, may be 
hereditary, for my grandfather, Colonel Joseph 
Ryerson, was an unsuccessful candidate in Norfolk 
in 1806 against the notorious Mahlon Bidwell, 
who was a rebel in 1837 and a refugee thereafter. 
My father was also an unsuccessful candidate in 
1826. My maternal grandfather, Judge Sterling, 
was eleven times elected to the Assembly of Con- 
necticut and twice to Congress. Hence I con- 
stantly heard of elections from my earliest childhood. 

My debut, if such it may be called, was as a 
- vice-chairman of a public dinner given in honor of 
Sir John A. Macdonald in the Horticultural Pavilion, 
Allan Gardens, Toronto, in 1881. This building 
has since been burned down. It was a tremendous 
affair. Sir John was his jaunty old self and 
bubbling over with quaint humor. He told two 
stories which have always remained in my memory. 
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The Liberals were attacking him for some Govern- 
ment expenditure and to illustrate how unim- 
portant their criticism was, in his opinion, told the 
following story. A young Jew stole a piece of pork 
and wandering out to eat it unobserved, was over- 
taken by a thunderstorm. The boy looked up at 
the sky and murmured ‘‘What an awful row about 
a little piece of pork.” Again, to illustrate his ideas 
of false economy he related a story of a farmer who, 
to save candles, went to bed as soon as it was dark, 
and next summer became the father of twins. 

It was on this occasion that Mr. George E. 
Foster (now Sir George) was introduced to a 
Toronto audience as ‘‘one of my boys.”’ Sir George, 
who had recently entered the Cabinet, made one 
of those fine speeches for which he is remarkable. 

The gallery was filled with ladies, foremost among 
whom was Lady Macdonald. Dark haired, olive 
complexioned, she was a striking personality. 

In those days prohibition was unknown, almost 
everybody drank some kind of liquor, but the 
quantity of champagne drunk at this dinner was 
enormous. Many bottles which had been opened 
stood about on the tables and under them, undrunk. 
The “boys” could drink no more and remain 
sober. 

I continued to take an interest in politics and 
was surprised when in the fall of 1892 my name was 
mentioned for a seat in the Ontario Legislature 
made vacant by the sudden death of Mr. N. G. 
Bigelow. I accepted the invitation to go before 
the Conservative convention and received the 
nomination. It was a time of depression, almost 
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of despondency, in the local Conservative party. 
Mr. Bigelow had defeated Mr. Herbert Kent and my 
candidature looked almost like a forlorn hope. 
Toronto had at that time minority representation, 
that is to say the two candidates receiving the 
largest number of votes were declared elected and - 
one candidate of the opposing party who received 
the largest number of votes of his party was also 
declared elected. It was a scheme to get at least 
one Mowat member in Conservative Toronto. 
Thus we had for the whole city of Toronto, three 
members, two Conservative and one Liberal. 
The Mowat Government hoped for two Liberals 
and one Conservative. It was a strenuous fight. 
It was won by me by persistent personal canvassing, 
for I spent six to eight hours a day canvassing and 
attending meetings, large and small. Fortunately 
for me the Government were so cocksure of electing 
their man that they delayed the issuance of the 
writ for six weeks. In that time I had gotten 
the disgruntled Conservative electors into line 
and was declared elected by 596 votes. Thus I 
became a member for the whole City of Toronto 
in the Legislature, Mr. E. F. Clark being my 
Conservative colleague, Mr. Joseph Tait being 
the minority representative. Whether Sir Oliver 
had a twinge of conscience regarding this mode of 
representation or whether he found it was not the 
success he had anticipated, I do not know, but the 
system was abolished before the close of the session 
and Toronto was divided into four constituencies. 
At the election of 1894 I was elected for East 
Toronto by a large majority. 
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When I entered the House, William Ralph 
Meredith was Leader of the Opposition. He after- 
wards became Chief Justice of Ontario and was 
knighted. He was a remarkable man, for while 
posing as a Conservative he was a democrat at 
heart and was in reality a real Liberal, almost a 
Radical, while Mowat was a Conservative in the 
proper acceptation of the word. Sir William 
was the leader of the Conservative party in the 
Legislature for twenty years and under his leader- 
ship the Provincial wing of the party went down to 
defeat at each succeeding election. This was not 
due to any inherent lack of political acumen in 
him or to weakness in the policies of the party, but 
to the fact that Sir Oliver Mowat had intrenched 
himself in power with the assistance of hordes 
of office holders who, on occasion, used all their 
power to secure the election of his candidates. 

Mowat, moreover, was a moderate man, of 
clean personality, which appealed to thousands of 
independent voters and indeed to many lukewarm 
Conservatives. The idea had taken root that it 
was in the interest of the Province to have a Con- 
servative government in Ottawa and a Liberal ad- 
ministration in Ontario. So long as Mowat re- 
mained in office as Premier the Liberal party was 
safe. When he retired the break-up began, which 
goes to show that Mowat was the key-stone of the 
arch. Hence, in my political activities I en- 
deavored by ‘‘featuring’’ his nepotism to break his 
hold on the people. I never had any personal 
animosity towards Sir Oliver, a fact which, on his 
retirement, I took pains to let him know. He had 
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a strong Cabinet, which worked well so long as he 
was leader. There was a ‘wicked partner,” but 
he was a genial soul, so much can be forgiven him. 
Hardy, Ross and Gibson were men of ability. 
The two former were strong debaters and very 
astute politicians. I had many tilts with them, 
but our personal relations outside of the House 
were pleasant. 

When Sir William Meredith retired to the 
bench, he was succeeded by Mr. James Pliny 
Whitney (afterwards, Sir James), who became 
leader of a little band of sixteen or seventeen men 
who represented the Conservative party in the 
Legislature. He was the most honest politician 
I have ever known, so much so that he would rather 
lose a political advantage than do anything which 
was the least bit doubtful, not to say shady. 
Eventually the people discovered that the Ross- 
Hardy administration was overripe and that it was 
time for a change and placed Sir James Whitney 
and his party in power. They soon recognized 
his sterling qualities and with his sound judgment 
and knowledge of public affairs he would have re- 
mained in power to the present day had not death 
removed him. He certainly would have avoided 
the error of compulsory prohibition with a direct 
appeal to the people for a referendum, and we 
would have been saved the sorry exhibition of the 
Farmer-Labor combination and the waste of 
public moneys under the Drury regime. 

Sir James Whitney went to his rest honored 
and respected by all classes of the people, irre- 
spective of political affiliation. 
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Then came the Conservative debacle, the Drury 
misgovernment and the revival under the leader- 
ship of Mr. G. Howard Ferguson, from whom we 
expect much. 

During my second term in the Legislature we 
had in the House a group of men who called 
themselves Patrons of Industry, who were the 
forerunners of the United Famers and Labor 
combination. They, like the Farmers, accom- 
plished little for the class they were supposed to 
represent and they died a natural political death 
at the next election. 

During the winter of 1897-98 I suffered from 
three attacks of influenza, the real grippe. It left 
me a physical wreck. So much so that while I 
was able to take my seat in the House on two or 
three occasions I was unable to speak, or to do any 
professional or political work. Therefore, when 
I was again offered the nomination in East Toronto, 
I felt obliged to decline, to my great regret. 

It was quite three years before I regained my 
health; in fact, I do not think I would have ever 
done so had I not lived in the open air as much as 
possible. My cure was completed by going to the 
South African war. The ship in which I sailed 
took four weeks to do the journey from Halifax 
to Capetown, after which I spent several hours a 
day on horseback, the fine dry air of the high veldt 
being just what I needed to restore me to my pristine 
health. 

In 1902 I was offered the nomination for the 
constituency of North Toronto, which I accepted 
subject to the action of the convention. When I 
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went before this body I was defeated by a notorious 
person who afterwards brought discredit on him- 
self and his party and only escaped prosecution in 
a serious financial scandal by his sudden and un- 
expected death. 

Thus ended my short political career. It was a 
disappointment to me because I was most anxious 
to be of service to my native province. 

To close this chapter I will relate two anecdotes 
which may be of interest to my readers. 

A well-known Liberal politician wore a wig. 
He took the stump on one occasion and as he was 
as mendacious as he was verbose told some tall 
stories about the doings of the Conservative party 
in the Legislature. The opposing candidate lis- 
tened in silence to this Munchausen and when his 
turn came to speak refuted his statements, and, to 
emphasize it, seized the gentleman’s wig and holding 
it up said, ‘“‘Mr. So and So’s statements are false 
as this.’’ Discomfiture of the Munchausen. 

A prominent Conservative politician looked only 
too often upon the wine when it was red, with 
disastrous results. He had been invited to address 
a large political picnic and before going to the 
picnic grounds had refreshed himself considerably, 
so much so that his friends were alarmed and 
endeavored to dissuade him from going on the 
platform, but with the obstinacy which charac- 
terizes some men when ‘‘under the weather” he 
insisted on mounting the dais. He became horribly 
sick and his friends were in despair. It should be 
stated that the Opposition candidate had a harsh 
and discordant voice, which he used in strident 
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tones. Our bibulous friend’s speech was held 
back so that he was the last to speak. By this 
time he had sobered up considerably, so that when 
he arose he was quite steady on his legs and he said: 
‘Ladies and Gentlemen, I suppose you are quite 
disgusted with the exhibition I made of myself 
this afternoon, but the fact is, I can never hear 
this man Smith (the Opposition candidate) speak 
without being sick at my stomach.” 


CHAPTER [X 


The Formation of the Association of Medical Officers 
of the Canadian Militia. 


Y EXPERIENCES in the North-west Rebel- 

lion, related elsewhere, impressed upon my 
mind the necessity for reform in the Medical Service 
of the Militia, but it was some years later before 
I saw my way to do anything to bring it about. 
On April 25th, 1892, I issued the following circular 
to all medical officers on the Militia List — 


“Tt is proposed to form an association of medical 
officers of the Canadian Militia having the following 
objects: 

“1. The bringing of medical officers into closer 
personal relation and the development of a Depart- 
mental esprit de corps. ; 

‘2. The discussion of matters relating to the Medi- 
cal Department of the Militia. » 

“3. The discussion of military matters from a 
medical point of view. 

“4, The reading of papers on military medicine and 
surgery, hygiene and equipment. 

“Tf you are in favor of the formation of such an as- 
sociation return at your earliest convenience. If op- 
posed please give your reasons.” 


I received a large number of replies, some quite 
enthusiastic, hence it was arranged to call a meet- 
ing to take place at the Canadian Military Institute, 
Toronto, in May. 

The organization meeting was held on the 9th, 
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when letters from the Minister of Militia, General 
Herbert, G.O.C., Surgeon-General Bergin and 
Colonel W. D. Otter, D.A.G., were read approving 
of the formation of the association. After the 
association had been formed, on my motion, 
seconded by Surgeon Mitchell, a constitution was 
drawn up to be confirmed at the next meeting. 
The first annual meeting was held at the Canadian 
Military Institute on June 1st, 1892. After the 
constitution had been adopted the following were 
elected: Hon. President, Surgeon-General Bergin; 
President, Surgeon Strange, I.S.C., Toronto; Vice- 
Presidents, for Ontario, Surgeon V. H. Moore, 41st 
Battalion, Brockville Rifles; for Nova Scotia, 
Surgeon Curry, 66th Princess Louise Fusiliers, 
Halifax; for Prince Edward Island, Surgeon J. 
Warburton, 82nd Battalion, Charlottetown, P.E.I.; 
for Manitoba, Surgeon Codd, Canadian Mounted 
Rifles, Winnipeg; for British Columbia, Surgeon 
Mathews, Garrison Artillery, Vancouver, B.C.; 
for Quebec, Surgeon-Major F. W. Campbell, I.S.C., 
Montreal; for New Brunswick, Surgeon Stephen 
Smith, Woodstock Field Battery; Hon. Secretary, 
Surgeon G. S. Ryerson, The Royal Grenadiers, 
Torunto; Hon. Treasurer, Surgeon Halliday, 57th 
Battalion, Peterboro. Surgeon Strange having 
taken the chair delivered an address in which he 
advocated reform in the Militia Medical Service. 
The following papers were read: ‘‘The Experiences 
of a Surgeon During the American Civil War,” by 
Dr. William Canniff; ‘“‘Surgery During the Franco- 
Prussian War,” by Dr. Warren; “Hygiene of 
Camps,” by Dr. McCrimmon, 20th Halton Rifles; 
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“Gunshot Injuries of the Brain,” by Dr. Daniel 
Clark, late surgeon, U.S.A. A discussion took 
place upon ‘“‘The Present Condition of the Militia 
Medical Service and What Should be Done to 
Render it more Efficient.” In the evening the 
Ambulance Corps of the Royal Grenadiers gave 
a demonstration of ambulance drill and at the same 
time the prizes offered by Surgeon Ryerson for the 
best and smartest detachment of the corps took 
place. The Association resumed its sittings the 
following afternoon, when resolutions were passed 
calling for improvements in equipment and status 
of the medical service, which up to this time had 
consisted only of regimental medical officers without 
cohesion or organization. It was stated that the 
stores were antediluvian, that there were no 
stretchers, no ambulances, nor any other equipment 
such as a modern army medical service was pro- 
vided with. In the evening a large military 
smoking party was given by the General Secretary 
at his residence. We broke up in high spirits, 
full of hope that a better day had dawned for our 
branch of the service. 

What was our surprise and chagrin to receive 
notice some time later from the Imperial officer 
who was then G.O.C. at Ottawa that the Associa- 
tion was forbidden to hold meetings, that the 
discussion was subversive to discipline and that 
the medical officer’s duty was to obey, not to 
protest. I was in favor of appealing to public 
opinion, but the permanent officers in the Associa- 
tion took fright and no further meetings were held 
until the revival of the society in 1906. In the 
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meantime I wrote articles for the press, lay and 
medical, got resolutions put through the medical 
associations and gave addresses, notably one en- 
titled ‘‘The Soldier and the Surgeon” at the 
Canadian Military Institute. In it I advocated 
the abolition of the regimental system of medical 
officers, the formation of an army medical corps, 
instruction of medical officers in their duties, an 
examination for promotion, the initial appoint- 
ment not to be to a higher grade than that of 
lieutenant (and that provisional), the appointment 
of a principal medical officer in each district, con- 
trol of supplies for military hospitals, including 
medicines, surgical equipment and ambulances 
and food, that on all field days and in camps of 
instruction medical officers should be exercised 
in their special duties, that a reserve of medical 
officers available for duty in time of war be formed, 
that the names of nurses willing to serve in war 
should be registered by the Department of Militia 
and Defence, and that knowledge of first aid to the 
injured should be fostered under the auspices of 
the St. John Ambulance Association. This agita- 
tion began to bear fruit and on the death of Surgeon- 
General’ Bergin, Colonel Neilson was appointed 
Director-General and Drs. Strange, Tobin, Codd, 
Sewell and myself were appointed Deputy-Surgeons- 
General. These gentlemen were all medical officers 
to the permanent corps, but I was never given any 
duties to perform nor was I ever appointed a 
principal medical officer of a camp of instruction. 
With the accession to power of the Laurier Govern- 
ment and the appointment of Surgeon-Lieutenant- 
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Colonel the Hon. Dr. Borden (afterwards, Sir 
Frederick) as Minister of Militia and Defence, 
things began to move. The South African War 
broke out in October, 1899. (Canada determined 
to send a contingent, so a field hospital wasformed. 
I went out as Canadian Red Cross Commissioner. 
While there I was in constant communication with 
Colonel Neilson, giving him the results of my 
observations, especially recommending the Aus- 
tralian system of field ambulances instead of field 
hospitals and bearer companies, which has since 
been adopted in the Canadian service. 

Under the wise administration of Sir Frederick 
Borden, ably seconded by Colonel Neilson, a real 
medical service was inaugurated in the Militia of 
Canada. This has been continued and improved 
by successive directors-general until in the Great 
War we had a medical service equal to that of any 
other country engaged in the great struggle. I 
might go even farther and say that in the opinion 
of good judges we had the finest organization at 
the seat of war in France. I cannot express too 
strongly my opinion that Canada owes a great 
debt of gratitude to Sir Frederick Borden. 

Having advocated instruction for medical officers 
I could hardly do otherwise than practise what I 
preached. Hence in 1896 I went to England and 
enrolled myself as a student in the Volunteer 
Ambulance School of Instruction and in due course 
passed an examination and graduated, the first 
Canadian to qualify as a volunteer medical officer. 
Through the kindness of Field-Marshall Lord 
Wolseley, then. Adjutant-General at the War 
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Office, I was enabled to see the work of the Imperial 
Army Medical Service at Aldershot and Netley 
Hospital. 

I have said that thanks to the reactionary and 
antiquated views held by the General Officer 
Commanding at Headquarters, the Association 
passed into a state of suspended animation until 
it was revived under the auspices of Surgeon- 
General Carleton Jones, D.G.M.S., at a meeting 
held in Montreal in October, 1906. The Associa- 
tion did me the honor to elect me president and 
re-elected me the next year. The meetings of 
the revived body were largely attended and 
most enthusiastic. When I left the chair I pre- 
sented the Association with a challenge trophy 
for competition among field ambulances. It was 
first won by the 14th Field Ambulance of Sarnia, 
under the command of Lt.-Col. Bentley. He after- 
wards took the ambulance to France, during the 
war, where he died. During and since the war no 
meetings have been held. 


CHAPTER X 


The Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. 
Its ancient origin and its modern 
works of beneficence. 


pe Order is probably the most ancient now 
existing in Europe, having been founded by 
Peter the Hermit in 1030 A.D. at Jerusalem. It 
had its origin in the necessity for medical aid 
during the Crusades. The hospital was also a 
hospice for the reception of pilgrims.* 

With the formation of the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem in 1099, the Order received a constitution, 
and Gerrard was appointed the first master. He 
was succeeded by Raymond du Puy in 1118, at 
which time Baldwin II was king. Under its new 
constitution the Order was divided into three 
classes; the Knights of Justice were the first rank, 
and admission to this grade was given only to those 
who could produce satisfactory proof of the nobility 
of their descent (which regulation holds good to this 
day). The second class were the conventual 
chaplains; and third, the serving brothers. At a 
later date another class, that of Knights of Grace,t 
was instituted and still later Ladies of Justice and 
Grace. 

The habit was a black robe with a cowl, having 

*See 10, Bibliography. 

{The Knights of Justice were so called as they were Knights 


by justice or right, being of noble birth: the Knights of Grace 
were Knights of grace or favor, not being of noble ancestry. 
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a cross of eight points in white linen upon the 
left breast. 

The Order became a military force in 1128, but 
did not cease to perform charitable work. 

Two hundred years later the King of Hungary 
thus describes his impressions after visiting some 
of their houses: ‘‘Lodging in their house I have 
seen them feed an innumerable multitude of poor; 
the sick lay in good beds and were treated with 
great care, the dying assisted with an exemplary 
piety and the dead buried with proper decency.” 

The Knights were driven from Jerusalem to 
Acre by the hordes of Saracens, and from thence to 
Cyprus. In order to obtain a more suitable place 
for headquarters it was resolved to capture the 
Island of Rhodes, which, after several unsuccessful 
attempts, they finally accomplished, the climate 
and situation being exactly what they desired. 

Here they built a great castle which exists, in 
part, to this day, the walls being decorated with 
the arms of the Grand Masters. They were re- 
peatedly attacked by the Turks, who, at last, in 
May, 1480, succeeded in making a landing with a 
force of 80,000 men, while 160 ships bombarded 
the fortifications. In spite of all their efforts the 
Knights defeated them. In 1512 Solyman, the 
Magnificent, attacked them with a great fleet and 
army and after a long seige, L’Adam, the Grand 
Master, was obliged to sign a capitulation and the 
Knights left the island on January Ist, 1523. 

For seven years they were homeless, but in 1530 
they took possession of Malta. Even there the 
Turks pursued them, for the galleys of the Knights 
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preyed upon the Turkish commerce and fought the 
corsairs, releasing the unfortunate Christian slaves. 
Hence, in 1565, the Sultan Solyman determined on 
a grand attack. The Turkish fleet consisted of 180 
vessels while the army comprised 39,000 men with 
many guns of large calibre. Ten of these guns 
discharged shot of eighty pounds and one 160 
pounds. To meet this force the Grand Master had 
rather less than 9,000 men, of whom 474 were 
Knights. During the seige they succeeded in 
recruiting 8,000 more in Italy and Spain. The 
fighting was furious, but in the end the Knights 
succeeded in driving off the enemy, who had lost 
30,000 men. The seige had lasted from the 24th 
of May until the 7th of September. 

During the succeeding centuries the Order built a 
fine city at Valetta, which included a great hospital 
and a magnificent cathedral and gradually became 
very wealthy, so much so that their warlike and 
chivalrous demeanor almost disappeared, as they 
became more and more frivolous and luxurious. 

On the death of Grand Master de Rohan in 1796 
Ferdinand von Hompesch, a German, was elected - 
Grand Master. He was a man who neither pos- 
sessed the ability nor the influence necessary to 
govern the Order. In 1798 Napoleon Bonaparte, on 
his expedition to Egypt, landed part of his army, 
and after three days’ negotiation Valetta was 
surrendered. Preparations for defence had been 
entirely neglected. The Grand Master was pro- 
mised a principality in Germany, or a pension of 
300,000 francs. ‘‘Thus,” says Bartlett, ‘‘ignomini- 
ously came to a close on June 12, 1798, the once 
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illustrious Order of St. John of Jerusalem, having 
existed for more than 700 years.” 

The indignation of the Maltese was excessive on 
thus finding themselves betrayed (by a German). 
They rose in rebellion and put to death several of 
the Knights whom they suspected of complicity 
in the surrender. 

In the meantime Nelson had gained the glorious 
victory of Aboukir, which encouraged the populace 
to continue their resistance; the whole island arming 
against the French, they shut themselves up within 
the walls of Valetta. The Maltese were now 
aided by a British fleet, which blockaded the island, 
and a British army, which beseiged the town. 
The seige lasted two years, when the French, 
reduced to the last extremity by famine, capitulated. 
Thus Malta became a British possession. 

At the Congress of Vienna in 1814, the conflicting 
claims were settled in favor of the British Govern- 
ment and the possession of the island confirmed to 
them. 

About the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury the Order had been divided into langues or 
divisions according to the nationality of its mem- 
bers. There wereseven tonguesor nations, namely: 
Provence, Auvergne, France, Italy, Aragon, Eng- 
land and Germany. 

It is with the English langue we are concerned. 
Almost contemporaneously with the establishment 
of the Order in Palestine a branch was formed in 
England, where Jordain Briset founded a house 
for the purposes of hospital in Clerkenwell, early in 
the twelfth century. Before the end of the century 
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a church had been built and a priory established. 
The ladies of the Order were housed at Buckland, 
in Somersetshire. These ladies were the daughters 
of great and noble houses and by the year 1338 
amounted to fifty ladies, presided over by a prioress. 
They eventually ‘‘discharged” themselves and 
became Sisters of the Order of St. Augustine. 

The Order had twenty-six establishments in 
England and Wales. In Scotland they had one at 
Torphichin, and in Ireland twenty-one comman- 
daries, the principal one being at Kilmainham. The 
headquarters of the Order was at St. John’s, 
Clerkenwell, but even here it could not be left in 
peace to do its charitable and humane work. Twice 
the funds were confiscated and in 1548 Protector 
Somerset blew up the great tower of the church, 
because, forsooth, he wanted the materials to 
build himself a new house in the Strand. 

When Henry VIII suppressed the monasteries, 
the Priory of St. John was too important to be left 
out. Accordingly, on May 7th, 1540, the Priory 
was dissolved and its property sequestrated. Three 
of the Knights of the Order were beheaded for 
resisting the King’s will. When Mary succeeded 
to the throne she issued letters patent reincorporat- 
ing the Order. Elizabeth, who followed her, seized 
their property, but did not dissolve the corporation. 
The Order continued to exist in a small way. 

Before he ceased to be Grand Master, von 
Hompesch invited the accession to the Order of 
certain English gentlemen of rank and distinction, 
several of whom survived to join the restored Order 
in England. The Emperor Paul of Russia was 
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elected Grand Master in October, 1798, but the 
legality of the election is questioned, as Grand 
Master von Hompesch was still living and had 
not resigned. The last Grand Master was Giovanni 
di Tommasi, who was recommended for the office 
by the Emperor Alexander; and since his death, in 
1805, there has been no Grand Master. 

The Order in England lay dormant from 1798 
until 1824, when it was revived. On January 24th, 
1831, Rev. Sir Robert Peat, D.D. (chaplain in 
ordinary to George IV), was invested with the 
functions and authority of the English langue. 
From this time the langue continued to advance 
both in numbers and prosperity. But it was not 
until 1888 that a royal charter was granted by 
Queen Victoria, and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 
(King Edward VII) was installed as Grand Prior. 
The present Grand Prior is H.R.H. The Duke of 
Connaught, H.M. The King being the Supreme 
Head and Patron of the Order. The headquarters 
are still in St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, E. C. 
London. 

I had the honor of being appointed an Honorary 
Associate in 1892, my services in the North-west 
Rebellion having been brought to the notice of the 
Chapter General. In 1895, as will be seen else- 
where, I organized the St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion in Canada, and was advanced to the grade of 
Esquire in 1897 at the time of Queen Victoria's 
Diamond Jubilee. On the conclusion of the South 
African War I was promoted. to be a Knight of 
Grace of the Order and am at this time the senior 
member of the Order in Canada. 
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The Order of St. John having been reconstituted, 
the members began to look around for means and 
methods to put in practice the motto of the Order 
“pro utilitate hominum.” Hospital and relief work 
being the fundamental principle in the founding of 
the Order naturally it suggested itself that similar ~ 
work, adapted to modern conditions, was the way 
in which this laudable desire could best be attained. 
Accordingly, in February, 1878, a public meeting 
was held in London under the presidency of Sir 
Edmund Lechmere, at which a guarantee fund was 
subscribed to enable the Order to carry out its 
ideas. This was the beginning of the St. John 
Ambulance Association as we know it, but its 
primary motive at that time was to give aid in the 
war then raging in the Near East. 

The Association is controlled by the Order, but 
its management and finance are kept quite in- 
dependent. Centres of instruction in first aid 
were formed throughout England, the first being at 
the Royal Woolwich Arsenal. Its work spread 
to the collieries, to the police, to the factories, 
the merchant marine, and to the public in 
general. 

In 1879 “‘Sheppard’s First Aid Handbook” was 
published and 26,000 copies were sold almost at 
once, indicating the interest the public took in the 
movement. 

The transportation of the sick and injured in 
London was very crude, a four-wheel cab being the 
usual means of carrying an injured person to the 
hospital. The Association purchased a two-wheeled 
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litter and an illustrated Esmarck bandage in 
Germany and a stretcher in France, and from 
these purchases arose a new industry in England. 

In course of time it was found that it would be of 
great public benefit if there was some organization 
which would be available in case of disaster to 
transport injured persons in larger numbers, hence 
the St. John Ambulance Brigade came into exis- 
tence, in 1884, under the name of The Transport 
Corps. This idea was further developed so that 
this corps became virtually a reserve for Army 
Medical Corps, and as such served in the South 
African War and, as everybody knows, in the 
Great War. 

The Brigade service, like the Association, has 
extended to most of the Dominions, colonies and 
dependencies of the Crown overseas. 

The reader will remember that the Order of St. 
John had its origin at Jerusalem, therefore it ap- 
pealed strongly to the Chapter General to renew in 
some way its connection with that ancient and 
holy city. 

For some years after the re-establishment of the 
Order negotiations had proceeded with regard to 
obtaining a piece of land in or near Jerusalem on 
which to build a hospital. At last, in 1882, a 
firman was obtained on the request of the Prince 
of Wales (afterwards King Edward VII), from the 
Sultan, donating six acres of land, about eight 
minutes’ walk from the Jaffa Gate. Through the 
generosity of Lady Lechmere it became possible 
to appoint a medical officer, and having secured 
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temporary premises, Dr. Waddell left for Jerusalem 
in November of that year and began the beneficent 
work of the Order in its mother city. 

The reason an eye hospital was established is that 
diseases of the eye are very prevalent and blindness 
due to dirt, neglect and contagious diseases are 
very common in Palestine. Until the establishment 
of this hospital these cases were untreated and 
blindness was increasing to an alarming extent. 

A beautiful hospital has been built, with adequate 
accommodation for out-patients and a number of 
beds for operative cases. Many thousands of cases 
are treated annually. The hospital is managed 
by a local committee, but the funds are provided by 
the Order in England. 

This hospital has been a great blessing to the 
natives, and as Sir Edmund Lechmere says: ‘‘ And 
may not we of the Order of St. John, venture to 
hope that as the work of the original founders com- 
menced with a hospital at Jerusalem, and became 
in time one of the greatest institutions in Christen- 
dom: so the Langue of England, which has once 
more resumed its connection with the earliest home 
of the Order, may receive an additional blessing 
from its philanthropic labors?’’ 

It became apparent to those medical officers who 
took part in the North-west Rebellion of 1885, that 
something must be done to ensure a supply of 
trained men for the ranks of the medical service. 
There was at that time no organized Army Medical 
Corps and stretcher bearers were carried on the 
rolls as supernumerary to the strength of the bat- 
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talions, but there was hope that through the re- 
presentations of the Association of Medical Officers 
something would be done to develop the service. 
We needed not only men to fill the ranks of such a 
service, but others who would act as a reserve and 
who could be called on in case of emergency. 
Hence, in 1894, I began a correspondence with the 
authorities at the headquarters of the St. John 
Ambulance Association at St. John’s Gate, in 
London. I asked for authorization to establish 
a branch of the Association in Canada. This per- 
mission was given on March 8th, 1895, hence I 
proceeded to organize a centre in Toronto. I 
received much encouragement and support from 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir George Kirkpatrick, 
and his wife. We arranged for a general committee 
for Ontario and classes were started in several 
towns and cities. 

Detached classes had previously been held in 
Halifax, N.S., and in Victoria, B.C., under the 
auspices of the medical officers of the Royal Navy 
and the Army, but they had ceased to exist and 
there had been no provincial or other organization 
of centres. 

The centre for the Province of Ontario was 
organized at a meeting held in the Canadian 
Military Institute, Toronto, on November 25th, 
1895. I was asked to state the aims and objects 
of the Association and moved a resolution advocat- 
ing the formation of the Provincial Centre, which 
being concurred in, the following officers were 
elected: 
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President, His Honor, Sir George Kirkpatrick; 
Vice-Presidents and Members of‘ the Council: 
Sir James Grant, Ottawa; Senator Sir James 
Gowan, Barrie; Rev. Canon Richardson, London; 
Lt.-Col. H. A. Macdonald, Guelph; H. Corby, © 
Esq., M.P., Belleville; Judge Hughes, St. Thomas; 
Dro oR: Ps AWalkem, K.Cs Kingston; William 
Mulock, Esq., M.P., Toronto; Surgeon-General D. 
Bergin, Ottawa; Henry Cawthra, Esq., Toronto; 
W. R. Brock, Esq., Toronto; and myself as General 
Secretary and Medical Director; Dr. D. Campbell 
Meyers, Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. Drs. 
Strange, Grassett, E. E. King, Nattrass, J. E. 
Elliot, Meyers, W. H. B. Aikens, and Charles 
O’Reilly were appointed Lecturers and Examiners. 
Local centres were afterwards formed in Toronto, 
Guelph, Hamilton, Belleville, Orillia, Peterboro, 
and detached classes elsewhere. 

In course of time and in response to enquiries 
from cities in other Provinces, it was resolved to 
enlarge the operations of the Association and extend 
its work to the Dominion, which was done, and 
centres were formed at Halifax, N.S.; F redericton, 
N.B.; Vancouver, B.C.; Montreal, Que.; West- 
mount, Que., and Winnipeg, Man. 

The work of the Association continued to grow 
to such an extent that I found it impossible to give 
it the time necessary, I being an unpaid officer; 
hence, when it was proposed to reorganize and to 
remove the head office to Ottawa I consented /to 
retire after fifteen years of voluntary service. 

On my retirement I received the following 
beautifully illuminated and bound address: 
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St. John Ambulance Association 
being the 
Ambulance Department of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem in England. 
Extract from the minutes of a meeting of the Canadian 
Central Committee held on March 22nd, 1910, at 
Toronto. 

On motion of Dr. Charles R. Dickson, seconded by 
Dr. Charles A. Copp, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted :— 

WHEREAS, by the removal of the Head Office of 
the Association from the City of Toronto to the City 
of Ottawa, the Association loses the services of Colonel 
George Sterling Ryerson as General Secretary, 

AND WHEREAS the Ontario Centre of the As- 
sociation was organized by Colonel G. S. Ryerson in the 
year 1895 and was afterwards enlarged to become the 
Canadian Central Committee, directing and super- 
vising the work of the Association throughout Canada, 

AND WHEREAS Colonel G. S. Ryerson for fifteen 
years acted as General Secretary without remuneration 
and gave his time, his energy and of his means in further- 
ing the work of the Association in all parts of Canada: 

RESOLVED that this committee desires to place 
on record its appreciation of the unselfish and gratuitous 
labors and valuable services rendered by Colonel G. S. 
Ryerson to the people of Canada in the cause of humanity 
and to express the hope that he may long be spared to 
render further service to his country. 


Dated at Toronto, March 22nd, 1910. 


J. P. WHITNEY, J. Mason, 
President. Vice-President. 
C. J. Cope 


Assistant General Secretary. 


CHAPTER XI 
The British Red Cross Society. 


T HE BIBLE tells us that the story of humanity 
began with one man and one woman. The 
story of the Red Cross begins with one man only. 
In June, 1859, a gentleman who describes himself as 
“‘a simple tourist, entirely a stranger in this great 
battle, I had the privilege, by reason of a con- 
currence of special circumstances, to be able to 
assist at the moving scenes” of the battle of 
Solferino. This man was Henri Dunant, a Swiss 
gentleman, who was so profoundly moved by the 
scenes of bloodshed, horror and misery which he 
witnessed that he wrote a book about it and devoted 
much of his life and all of his private fortune in the 
endeavor to mitigate the horrors of war. It was, 
indeed, a mighty battle. Three hundred thousand 
French, Sardinians and Austrians faced each other 
in the deadliest of struggles. The French and 
Sardinians won the battle, but at what cost in 
blood and suffering! 20,000 Austrians were killed 
or wounded and 6,000 ners made prisoners of war. 
The allies lost 18,000 men.* 

During the Great War we became accustomed to 
great losses, but they were hardly ever greater in 
any one battle. After the battle came the horrors, 


*See 11, Bibliography. 
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for in those days there were no antiseptics to 
destroy the microbes which brought painful deaths, 
no chloroform or ether to allay the pains of opera- 
tion, no trained nurses, no field ambulances, no 
stationary hospitals, no hospital trains, and few, 
very few, doctors. Everything was improvised. 
The wounded were thrust into churches, schools, 
anywhere to be under shelter. No provision was 
made for their nourishment, they just starved or 
not as might happen. Their wounds were dressed 
or not, and if they were, it was done in the crudest 
manner with tow or picked lint. Sheets were torn 
up to make bandages, clean or not as the case 
might be. In a few days the wounded crowded 
together in unsanitary buildings developed hospital 
gangrene. Maggots made their appearance in 
the wounds. Happy were they who had died under 
the amputating knife. Such were the scenes of 
horror Dunant witnessed and which stirred him, a 
private gentleman, without influence or prestige, 
to spend years going from capital to capital, from 
court to court, begging, pleading that some or- 
ganization might be created to deal with the misery 
of the sick and wounded in war. He found sym- 
pathetic ears open to him in Switzerland and an 
international committee was formed. At length a 
conference of nations was called at Geneva in 1864. 
Resolutions were passed and adopted by the 
accredited representatives of the nations gathered 
there. A formal document was signed by the 
plenipotentiaries in 1865 and the Red Cross rules 
became international law, and the Red Cross flag 
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adopted, being the Swiss flag, with the colors 
reversed. 

This done, the struggle over, Henri Dunant 
disappeared, for he had exhausted his fortune in 
this great work of charity and humanity. Years 
later he was found in a Swiss almshouse and was 
voted the Nobel Prize for Humanity. He did not 
long enjoy the comfort afforded by his income, 
for he died soon after. Surely his is a name to be 
honored throughout all the world. Yet it is almost 
unknown, even to the Red Cross workers. 

Among the nations represented at the Geneva 
Conference, and one of the signatories to the con- 
vention, was England. We all know that the 
English, great people as they are, are slow to act; 
hence it was not until 1868 that a few members of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem in England met 
together and formed themselves into a provisional 
committee, with a view to the establishment of a 
National Society for the Relief of the Sick and 
Wounded in War. 

This committee was composed of Major-General 
Sir John St. George; Sir Edmund Lechmere, Bart.; 
Lord Elliot (afterwards Earl of St. Germains); the 
Rev. W. B. L. Hawkins; Mr. J. A. Pearson; and 
Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Furley. 

Captain Burgess acted as secretary. In order 
to obtain the fullest information Mr. Furley and 
Captain Burgess went to Berlin to the International 
Conference of Red Cross Societies. Sir Thomas 
Longmore (a great army surgeon) was the official 

*See 12, Bibliography. 
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representative of the British Government. Says 
Sir John Furley,* ‘One of the most important 
. chapters of my life was opened in 1870. War had 
been declared between France and Germany on 
July 15th. A week later I called on Colonel Lloyd- 
Lindsay (afterwards Lord Wantage) and asked him 
if he would help in forming a British Red Cross 
Society. After a short conversation on the sub- 
ject, he wrote a letter to The Times, and toshowthat 
he was in earnest, he started a fund with a dona- 
tion of £1,000. This letter was the keynote for 
which people were waiting. There were a few who 
had a faint idea of the objects of the Convention of 
Geneva, there were many who had not heard of it 
at all, but all were equally ready to respond to an 
appeal on behalf of the sick and wounded, and it 
was soon proved that there were not wanting men 
and women to give practical direction to those 
fountains of charity which were already overflowing. 
The trumpet was sounded by Colonel Lloyd- 
Lindsay, and an army of helpers who feared no 
sacrifice was immediately on the alert.” 

The first general meeting of the new Society was 
held at Willis’ Rooms on August 4th, 1870, the 
Duke of Manchester presiding.* 

During the Great War the British Red Cross 
work was managed by a joint Committee of the 
British Red Cross and the Order of St. John, ably 
presided over by Hon. Sir Arthur Stanley, G.B.E. 
Lack of space prevents my going into detail 
regarding the magnificent work of the committee, 

*See 13, Bibliography. 
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but the subjoined figures give an idea of the 
enormous amounts of money raised in the United 
Kingdom for the war charities. . 


British Red Cross and Order of 








Db PORR ee ovigp ee Seats eas $98,500,000 
National Relief Fund......... 31,585,000 
BY OR ree Aaa ia ytyoe Seg 13,715,000 
King George’s Fund for sailors 2,500,000 
Church Army war work....... 4,100,000 
Queen Alexandra’s Fund...... 4,000,000 

$154,400,000 


These figures do not include money raised locally 
and used for local purposes, nor do they include 
gifts of materials or clothing, et cetera, which must 
have amounted in all to at least $50,000,000 more. 
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CHAPTER XII 
The Canadian Red Cross Society. 


N PURSUANCE of the idea, which almost ob- 

sessed me, of furthering the development of the 
medical service of the Militia, I entered into a 
correspondence with the National Society for Aid 
to the Sick and Wounded in War (which bore the 
subtitle of British Red Cross Society) to ascertain 
if it would be possible to establish a branch in 
Canada. I already recognized that while the 
St. John Ambulance Association could furnish a 
personnel, it could not, under the regulations then 
existing, take part in active hostilities. It was a 
civil organization and its work was training men 
and women in first aid and home nursing and must 
in time of war be subsidiary to the Red Cross. 
Since that time, under the pressure of circumstances 
during the Great War, it has acted conjointly with 
the Red Cross, but even now it cannot act alone. 

On my way home from Spain in July, 1896, I 
stopped off in London for a time and while there 
had several interviews with the Secretary, Mr. 
James G. Vokes, of the National Society, and by 
arrangement with him, with Lord Wantage, the 
President. 

My application came up before the Council and 
met with its approval. I received the following letter: 

“ Adelphi Buildings, 
“London, Aug. 22nd, 1896. 


“As you express the desire for a clear definition of 
your work before you commence to organize, I am to 
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suggest the following heads as a basis upon which the 
proposed Canadian branch of the Society should be 
formed and which would meet with the approval of the 
Society :— 


ay [2 


sc 2. 
ie 


AN 


A 


0: 


That the branch shall be called ‘the Canadian 
Branch of the British Nationa] Society for Aid 
to the Sick and Wounded in War.’ 
That a council shall be formed of sufficient in- 
fluence to give public confidence. 
That it be recognized that the primary work of 
the branch is to render aid to the sick and woun- 
ded in time of war by offering supplemental 
assistance: (a) To the Army Medical Depart- 
ment of Canada or (b) to the Parent Society, 
should England be engaged in war, (3) To the 
belligerents of any other countries engaged in 
war, who recognize the neutrality of the Red 
Cross and express their willingness to accept aid 
through the British Society by its Canadian 
Branch. 
That all its domestic affairs, such as enrolling 
members, collecting subscriptions, appointing 
officers, training nurses, etc., be entirely under 
its own control. 
That the work of the Red Cross Branch be kept 
entirely distinct from any branch of the St. 
John Ambulance Association, in Canada. 
That the special use for which the Red Cross 
badge was designed, under Article 7 of the Geneva 
Convention, 1864, shall be borne in mind and all 
possible means taken to ensure its non-abuse. 
““(Signed) JAMEs G. VoOKEs, 
“* Secretary.” 


On my return to Canada a meeting was held on 
October 16th, 1896, when the Society was formally 
organized. The following gentlemen were elected: 

Honorary President, Hon. F. W. Borden (after- 
wards Sir Frederick). 
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President, Hon. John Morrison Gibson (now 
Sir John). 

Vice-Presidents, Ontario, Lieut.-Colonel W. 
Ponton, Belleville; Quebec, Dr. Reddick, M.P. 
(afterwards Sir Thomas); New Brunswick, Hon. 
George E. Foster, M.P. (now Sir George); Nova 
Scotia, Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper; Manitoba, 
Hon. Hugh Macdonald (now Sir Hugh); British 
Columbia, Lieut. Colonel Hon. E. G. Prior. 

Chairman of the executive, Dr. G. Sterling 
Ryerson, M.L.A., Deputy-Surgeon-General. 

Council, Dr. J. A. Temple, Toronto; Dr. Monti- 
zambert, Quebec; Hon. W. H. Montague, Ottawa; 
Dr. Hodgetts, Toronto; Major Sutherland, M.P., 
Woodstock, Ont.; Dr. C. R. Dickson, Toronto; 
J. G. Hodgins, L.L.D., Toronto; Major John 
Bayne Maclean, Montreal; Dr. Charies O’Reilly, 
Toronto; E. H. Smythe, K.C., Kingston, Ont.; 
Lieut.-Colonel James Mason, Surgeons-Major 
Grassett, Nattrass, and J. E. Elliott, Toronto. 

Hon. Treasurer, Dr. J. G. Hodgins, LL.D. 

Hon. Secretary, Dr. C. A. Hodgetts. 

The fact of our organization was formally 
reported to the Head Office in London and the 
following letter was received by us: 


“5 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 
‘‘London, 2nd December, 1896. 


‘“‘At a meeting of the Council of the National Society 
for Aid to the Sick and Wounded in War (British Red 
Cross Society) held at the office, 5 York Buildings, 
Adelphi, London, on Tuesday, 1st December, 1896, 
General Lord Wantage, V.C., K.C.B., in the chair: 

“It was proposed by General Lord Wantage, V.C., 
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K.C.B., and seconded by Surgeon-General Sir W. 
Mackinnon, K.C.B., and resolved :— 

“That the Council having heard read a letter dated 
October 15th, 1896, from Dr. Charles A. Hodgetts, of 
Toronto, announcing the formation of a Canadian 
Branch of the Society, accept such branch, in accordance - 
with the letter of the Secretary, dated 22nd of August, 
1896, to Dr. G. Sterling Ryerson, as affiliated to itself, 
for all purposes consistent with the terms of the Geneva 
convention entered into by the Imperial Government in 
1865, subject to complete independence of such branch 
in all matters relating to finance and matters of local 
organization. : 

“That the Council welcome the formation of this 
branch and pledge themselves to co-operate with the 
branch and assist it in every way in their power, and 
invite periodical intimation of any action to carry out, 
in Canada, the objects of the Society. 

(A true copy) (Signed) JAMEs G. VoKEs, 
“* Secretary.’’* 


Under this authority the Canadian Red Cross 
Society began its beneficent work. The writer 
was appointed by the National Society its re- 
presentative in Canada, hence, until the organiza- 
tion of the Canadian Branch, he was the one and 
only Red Cross man in Canada. The Canadian 
Red Cross was the first colonial branch to be 
established in the British Empire. Its first active 
work was during the Spanish-American war in 
1898, when subscriptions were invited, but only a 
small amount was received. The American Red 

*See 17, Bibliography. It is claimed that Lieut.-Colonel William 
Ponton, of Belleville, had written the National Society for Aid to 
to the Sick and Wounded in War prior to my application to form 
a Canadian Branch of the Society in Canada, but no record exists 


of such application nor was any action taken on his letter by the 
National Society. 
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Cross having declined assistance, the money was 
given to the Spanish, from whom, eventually, came 
a diploma of thanks. 

The Society held its first public meeting no 
May Sth, 1898, when I presided, in the absence 
of the President, at Massey Hall, Toronto. 

The Spanish diplomats were given the op- 
portunity to explain their standpoint in the war, 
a speech in perfect English being made by Senor 
Du Bosc. Among those on the platform were 
Mr. O. A. Howland, Professor Goldwin Smith, 
Hon. A. S. Hardy, Hon. S. C. Wood, Mr. Nicol 
Kingsmill, Archbishop Walsh and Mr. J. E. 
Thompson, Vice-Consul for Spain. 

No work of any kind was done by the Society 
until the fall of 1899. I persistently advocated 
work in time of peace to prepare for war, but the 
feeling of the Council was against such a move. 

With the outbreak of the war in South Africa, 
the Society became active, Local branches were 
formed in Montreal, Quebec, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 
Fredericton, N.B., and in sixty other places. 
Supplies of clothing for the sick, invalid food, 
wine, spirits, blankets, socks, shirts and about 
$50,000 in money were collected and forwarded to 
South Africa. One of the difficulties we had, was 
to make the public understand that the work of 
the Society was for the sick and wounded only, 
Boer and Briton alike. Another was that the 
Society was not the medium of sending private 
parcels to men in health. 

I was appointed a commissioner to proceed to 
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South Africa. The story of my experiences will 
be told in another chapter. 

After the close of the war, in 1902, the Society 
became quiescent, holding only formal meetings, 
until the declaration of war by Great Britain on 
August 4th, 1914, when the Society immediately 
became active. A cable was sent to the Head Office 
of the parent Society in London offering assistance, 
which was gratefully accepted. 

On January 14th, 1914, Sir John Gibson, who 
had been president since its formation, tendered his 
resignation and I had the honor of being elected 
president in his stead. I continued to hold this 
office until January, 1916, when I retired to make 
way for H.R.H. the Duchess of Connaught. I 
believe I did so with a good grace, but I frankly 
confess that I felt the loss of the opportunity to 
serve throughout the war, keenly, for my heart 
has always been in this work. 

On February 15th, 1916, the Council passed the 
following resolution :— 


“That on the retirement of Surgeon-General George 
Sterling Ryerson. from the office of President of the 
Canadian Red Cross Society in order that the Society 
may be honored by H. R. H. the Duchess of Connaught 
graciously accepting that position, the Council desires 
to place on record an expression of appreciation of the 
long and active service of General Ryerson in connection 
with Red Cross affairs and administration in this coun- 
try. As the original promoter of the foundation of the 
Society, as chairman of the executive committee, the 
special commissioner in South Africa representing the 
Society during the Boer War, and President for the past 
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two years, he has been a leader all through in Red Cross 
work and has evinced great enthusiasm, as well as 
ability in serving the Society. The Council further 
expresses the hope that Surgeon-General Ryerson’s close 
connection with the Society and administration of the 
Red Cross work will long continue so that we may have 
the benefit of his great experience and familiarity with 
Red Cross matters generally. 


(Signed) G. A. Sweny, 
“Chairman of Council.” 


At the meeting of the Council in February, 1918, 
I brought forward a resolution pledging the Society 
to take up active work in time of peace, after the 
close of the Great War, which was passed almost 
unanimously. This brought to a close the struggle 
I had had for so many years to induce the organiza- 
tion to take up the work which it is now doing with 
so much benefit to the country. My readers will 
now realize how this great Society, beginning with 
one man, has grown to an organization of thousands 
of members. 

In the beginning the expenses of the Society 
were paid by the members of the Council out of 
their own pockets. After the South African War 
there was a surplus of about $8,000 in the treasury. 
This was invested and from the income derived 
from it the current expenses were paid. During 
the Great War the Society handled $30,224,000 
in money and goods. It is a matter of general 
knowledge how successfully its affairs were managed 
and what a great public service it rendered, not the 
least being its enquiries for lost and missing men, 
prisoners of war and the sick and: wounded men 
scattered in all parts of Great Britain. How 
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much comfort it brought to the heavy hearts of 
mothers, wives and sweethearts! 

The credit for this successful management is due 
to the able men and women who composed the 
Central Council, the Councils of the Provincial - 
Divisions and the Local Branches. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Spain. 


HE WORD “Spain” evokes thoughts of ro- 

mance: Spanish galleons, gold, buccaneers, con- 
quistadores and senoritas. Hence, when I sailed 
for that country in the spring of 1896 I was fulfilling 
a desire which had its origin in the reading of my 
youth. 

We arrived at Gibraltar one fine April morning. 
The great rock loomed up above us, the town 
nestled at its foot. In the harbor was a fleet of 
British war-ships. Great cannon frowned on us 
from the mole. We stepped aboard a tender and 
soon set foot on historic British soil. 

With what thrills I had sailed over the sea around 
and about Cape Trafalgar! How many great 
ships and how many brave sailors’ mouldering 
remains must carpet the bottom of the sea. In 
imagination I saw the Sanctissima Trinidad, the 
Bucentaur, the Royal Sovereign and the Victory 
belching out flames. I heard the cries and the 
cheers and I thought of Nelson in the cockpit of 
the Victory, dying. The sea was so placid it 
seemed only a dream that there had been fought 
the greatest naval battle the world has ever seen. 
Nelson’s body was brought home in a cask of rum, 
which the sailors eyed with mingled feelings and said, 
“Old man, you are in better spirits than we are.”’ 

I was, as a special privilege, given access to the 
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interior of the Rock. It is tunnelled like a rabbit 
warren. Long corridors are cut out of the rock, 
with here and there an incomplete embrasure for 
a gun. There are miles of these corridors. It is 
said that the fortress is provisioned for a three © 
years’ seige, for the authorities have always in 
mind the great seige under ‘Old Elliott,’’ which 
lasted three years and ended in the defeat of the 
combined French and Spanish forces. It was 
during this seige that the plan of firing red-hot 
cannon balls against wooden ships was first de- 
vised, with great effect. 

On the summit of the Rock stands a great gun 
which can throw half a ton of steel thirty miles. 
There is also a signal station up there and a popu- 
lation of monkeys. Access to the summit is 
forbidden to the public and an aerial basket carries 
officers and orderlies up at all times. I went up 
one of the roads which zigzag up the rock and 
could look down into the yard of a military prison, 
and saw soldier prisoners doing ‘‘ball drill.” A 
cannon ball was placed in each of the four corners 
of the yard. The prisoner picked it up and carried 
it to the next corner, put it down and picked up 
another, and so during a monotonous round lasting 
for hours. It must be a heavy punishment. I 
do not know if it has been abolished or not. Another 
military punishment in time of war was “pegging 
out.” A soldier prisoner was tied to four pegs 
set out like a St. Andrew’s cross and kept there for 
some hours. In other cases men were tied with 
outspread arms and legs, in a standing position, to 
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the wheel of a gun, a punishment known as “‘spread 
eagle.’’ These punishments have been forbidden. 

When I was in Jamaica some years ago a Russian 
cruiser was in port. She put to sea early one 
morning and returned to her moorings in the 
evening. It was reported at the time that the 
Russians had ‘keel hauled” a culprit, from which 
punishment he was said to have died. The process 
is to runa rope from a yard arm under the ship 
and back again. The prisoner is attached to the 
rope and pulled under the ship and up the other 
side. I do not know if this cruel punishment was 
ever in vogue in the Royal Navy, but I hope not. 
Flogging with the cat-o’-nine tails has been abolished 
for many years both in the army and navy. At 
one time it was a common thing to tie a man up and 
give him a round dozen, or even more. 

To return to my story; the population of 
Gibraltar is cosmopolitan—Levatines, Arabs, 
Moors, Spaniards and Italians rub shoulders with 
Tommies and Jack Tars. The rock is joined to the 
mainland by a narrow strip of sand and rock 
through the centre of which runs a white and dusty 
road and along it trudge Spanish peasants returning 
from the sale of their vegetables in Gibraltar. 
A neutral zone stretches, bare and glaring in the 
sun, between the British frontier and that of 
Spain. Military posts are maintained by the 
British and Spanish on their respective frontiers. 
No greater contrast could be imagined than the 
appearance of the men of the two armies. The 
British Tommy smart in his red coat and white 
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helmet (this was in 1896), well set up and brisk 
in his movements; the Spaniard, in blue tunic, 
and a curious kepi, slovenly and languid in his move- 
ments. One represented the power that is, and the 
other, one which has been. 

I took a fussy, dirty, little paddle-wheel steamer 
to Algeciras on my way to Granada. Landing 
at the jetty one undergoes the usual customs ex- 
amination, when the officials mess one’s clothing 
about with their grubby fingers. Embarking on 
the train I reached Granada, to be assailed by a 
mass of hotel touts each screaming the merits of 
his hotel. I climbed into an omnibus and was 
eventually deposited safely, of which I had my 
doubts, at the Hotel de los Siete Suelos, which is 
an annex of the Hotel Washington Irving. This 
hotel is charmingly situated at the foot of the Calle 
del Cimitario, midway between the Moorish Palace 
of the Alhambra and the Generalife, a restful and 
delightful spot. One is surrounded by lofty ivy- 
clad battlements, the entry to the hotel grounds 
being through a great tower. Through it Boabdil 
passed out of his capital for ever. One could 
imagine his grief at the loss of his throne, his 
kingdom and his beautiful palace, a grief which was 
enhanced by the division and treachery in his 
camp. The expulsion of the Moors from Spain 
was one of the tragedies of religious warfare, for 
the Moors took with them all the art, science, 
culture and romantic chivalry which characterized 
the Spain of the day. On the part of the Christians 
it was a religious crusade, for the Spanish army 
was aided by numerous soldiers from England and 
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France, who deemed it a highly meritorious service 
to religion to drive out the hated infidel. The 
Moors have left indelible traces in the language, 
the manners and customs and in the architecture 
of Spain. For instance, one does not whistle or 
snap the fingers to call a waiter, one claps the 
hands, just as the king did in the Arabian Nights 
tales. 

One of the annoyances of travel in Spain is the 
importunity of the hordes of beggars. Filthy, 
clothed in rags, blind, halt, deformed and vociferous, 
they assail one at every turn. One soon learns to 
say ‘‘Anda”’ (Be off). 

I do not propose to describe the beauties of the 
Alhambra. It has often been done. Suffice it to 
say that it is charming and soul-stirring. We were 
taken into the Hall of the Ambassadors, and 
pointing to the dais on which Ferdinand and Isabella 
sat, the guide said ‘‘Here Columbus bade farewell 
to the King and Queen. A few months later he 
discovered America.”’ I said, ‘Que lastima” (What 
a pity), a remark the satire of which did not 
penetrate him and left him greatly astonished. 

I must, however, say a word about the beautiful 
Gothic cathedral. It is vast and its vastness is 
accentuated by the floor of black and white marble. 
It is richly gilded and elaborately sculptured, but 
the size of the nave is so great that the ornamenta- 
tion seems a long way off; so much so that the 
effect is greatly lessened. The most interesting 
portion is the Royal Chapel, built as a mausoleum 
for Ferdinand and Isabella. Like the building 
which contains it, it is late Gothic, with glittering 
9—L.B. 
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gilded stars adorning its high arches. The floor 
is of white marble. To the right and left of the 
altar kneel wooden effigies of the king and queen. 

Directly in front of the altar are the magnificent 
white marble tombs of Ferdinand and Isabella, - 
surmounted by their statues, also in marble. 
Around the tombs is a beautiful metal screen, an 
example of the ironworker’s art. 

The stone coffins in which the sovereigns lie 
are below and are approached by a narrow stone 
stairway. Christopher Columbus is not here, but 
sleeps at Seville. 

In the streets one is struck by the appearance of 
the people. One sees a priest, in shovel hat, astride 
a mule or a donkey; an itinerant vendor of lemonade 
carrying his wares on his back; fair, sensuous- 
looking women in hats, worn only by the better 
class. The mantilla is only worn at church and at 
bull fights, for the poor wear neither hat nor man- 
tilla, but go bareheaded. A young Spaniard 
attached himself to me as a guide. He was very 
intelligent and spoke some French and English. 
He was very anxious to go to America and thought 
I would help him. 

After spending a few delightful days in Granada 
I went to Seville by train. It was very warm, 
but the Spaniards insisted on keeping the windows 
closed and smoked cigarettes incessantly, which 
they passed to every one in the compartment. It is 
merely a polite custom, for one is not supposed to 
take one. 

Arrived at Seville I put up at a large hotel. I 
chose an outside room, for in the courtyard as- 
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semble all the domestics of the establishment at 
some unearthly hour in the morning and discuss 
their private affairs at the top of their voices, while 
scrubbing pots and pans with great vigor. Sleep 
after five a.m. is impossible. When I arose I 
asked for a bath, which caused great astonishment, 
accompanied by much gesticulation. After three- 
quarters of an hour a small tin tub was produced in 
which the maid poured about four quarts of cold 
water. It seemed there was not a bathroom in 
the establishment. Meal hours were disconcerting 
to an Anglo-Saxon with an appetite. Lunch at two 
and dinner at eight o’clock. The first breakfast, 
served in the bedroom, consisted of two attenuated 
and anemic crescents and coffee or chocolate. 
Native claret was plentiful, of good quality and 
cheap. 

I arrived on April 29th and went_ peacefully 
to bed, but I had hardly laid down when the ringing 
of a handbell and voices chanting in the street 
disturbed me. This went on every quarter of an 
hour all night and all the next night. On enquiry 
I found that a fast preceded the Feast of Mary 
on May 1st and that the chanting and bell ringing 
was done by priests and acolites, who perambulated 
the streets chanting ‘‘ Maria ora pro nobis” and 
lest people should not hear them, rang their hand- 
bells with all their might. The effect of this was, 
that when the 1st of May arrived the people, from 
want of sleep and fasting, were in a highly nervous 
state. Hence when the procession with the papier 
maché image of the Virgin perambulated the 
streets, the figure being laden with jewels, men and 
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women threw themselves on their knees on the 
cobblestone pavement in a condition of religious 
frenzy. Heading the procession were the governor 
of the province, the mayor of the city, the city 
council, the officer commanding the district and 
many important people. It also comprised hun- 
dreds of priests-and a strong guard of soldiers. 
I took off my hat, as everybody else did, and 
flattened myself against the wall. Had I not done 
so I would have been assaulted; as it was I heard 
much grumbling and suppressed cries of “‘hereje”’ 
(heretic) because I did not kneel down. I took an 
early opportunity to vamoose (derived from the 
Spanish vamos, let us go.) 

Seville has something of the Oriental about it. 
The appearance of the private residences, which 
are built around a patio, or central courtyard, their 
barred windows, the seclusion of the women, the 
dignity and aloofness of the men, all remind one 
of the East. Young men are not allowed access to 
young women. At dusk everywhere one hears 
the strumming of guitars under barred windows. 
The fair one sits within. The men are said when 
courting, to ‘‘eat iron’’—the iron of the barred 
windows. 

In many ways it is a beautiful city. The Spanish 
have a saying: 


“Quien no ha visto Sevilla 
No ha visto maravilla.”’ 


The cathedral is certainly a marvel, being one of 
the largest in the world. 
~ It now contains the mortal remains of Christopher 
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Columbus. (They were not there in 1896.) He 
died at Valodolid in 1509, and at his own request 
his body was sent to San Domingo. When the 
island was captured by the French it was removed 
to Havana and on the declaration of the indepen- 
dence of Cuba it was transferred to Seville. His son 
Fernando’s body lies where it was first buried, near 
the main door of the cathedral. His monument 
is a plain marble slab over which so many feet 
have passed that the inscription is scarcely legible. 
On it is inscribed: 


“A Castilla y Leon 
Neuvo mondo dio Colon.”’ 


(Columbus gave a new world to Castille and 
Leon.) 

It was in Seville that I saw my first and last 
bull fight. Itisa horrid, yet a fascinating spectacle. 

Imagine a vast amphitheatre crowded with 
thousands of women in white mantillas and gay 
dresses, and more thousands of men in more sober 
colored clothing and sombreros, or straw hats; 
a gay, laughing, excited mass of 14,000 people. 
One side of the arena is shaded and the other in the 
full glare of the sun. 

At one end is an official box filled with civil and 
military dignitaries. In the centre is a great oval 
of sand, soon to be blood-stained, around which are 
barriers over which leap the participants when too 
closely pressed by the bull. At the other end are 
great doors which lead to the cattle pens, where are 
gathered a choice lot of bulls from some ranch 
celebrated for the brave race of bulls which it 
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breeds specially for the purpose of fighting—tawny 
beasts with sharp horns and fiery eyes. 

One felt the excitement in the air. A band 
played popular Spanish and other airs. The 
Spanish airs have something plaintive in them, a 
relic of the music of the Moors. Sellers of lemonade 
and bottled beer did a brisk trade, for the heat was 
great. 

We were early in our places and spent the time 
watching the people. When not smiling, they 
have a sad and even melancholy expression. Their 
complexions are generally pale olive, with black 
hair and eyes. The women’s faces were dead 
white and many wore a rose or other bright flowers 
set in their hair over one ear. They say it whispers 
of love. 

The hour approached and in a chapel behind the 
ring the principals partake of the communion, 
which may be their last, for this is a dangerous 
game. It means death either to the bull or the 
matador, many of whom have been gored to death. 

A bugle sounds, the vast crowd hushes when a 
gay procession enters and passes before the alcalde 
in the state box. He rises, bows, takes up a key 
and throws it into the ring. The matador and 
his attendants retire. The capeadores, or cloak 
wavers, and the picadors, or mounted men armed 
with lances, take their places. A great hush comes 
over the crowd. Presently the great doors at the 
far end of the arena open and in rushes a bull. 
He stands quite still—dazed and gazing at the gay 
colors and the masses of people. The bull snorts, ’ 
paws the earth, and presently, seeing a picador 
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mounted on a wretched horse, gives him a flery 
glance, lowers his head and charges. Man and 
horse fall to the ground, but as the man is encased 
in iron armor he is unhurt; but the bull has been 
wounded by the lance and is infuriated by his pain 
and the waving of scarlet cloaks. He charges 
madly around the ring, bellowing and lashing his 
tail. Now he sees the horse again, but the horse is 
blind on one side and his rider keeps the blind 
side towards the bull. The bull gives a snort of 
rage and charges again at the horse. Man and 
horse are again thrown down. The man slips off, 
but the horse does not rise, while blood gushes from 
his neck. Again the bull gores him, lifting him up 
three or four feet in the air, shakes and drops him, 
dead. 

A new horse and picador come forward. The bull 
gores him in the belly and the horse runs around 
the arena with his entrails hanging out and dragging 
on the ground. He is taken out and if not too far 
gone is sewn up and brought in again. Suddenly 
the bull sees a cloak-waver, who nimbly jumps over 
the barrier, to the delight of the crowd. It is a 
great festa and the crowd is very bloodthirsty. 
More horses are brought in, if two or three will not 
satisfy them. 

Now come the banderillos, young, lithe and gor- 
geously arrayed. Their work is to worry the bull 
by placing gayly decorated darts between the 
neck and spine of the bull. The crowd gets ex- 
cited for it is dangerous work and a slip may mean 
death. The bull roars with pain and dances around 
and charges the banderillos, who dodge him. 
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Now it is the matador’s time to kill the bull. 
It is fight to the death. The crowd is now wild 
with excitement. Shouts and cries rend the air. 
The matador is cool. He walks to the front of the 
alcalde’s box and makes a graceful bow. In his. 
right hand he holds a short, straight sword and in 
the other a red cloth. 

The now infuriated bull sees and runs up to him, 
pauses, snorts and paws the ground. His eyes 
are furious, but he drips blood and is mad with 
pain and rage. He charges, but the matador steps 
lightly aside. The bull turns. The man stands 
firmly, holding his sword straight before him at 
full arm’s length and points it at the bull. The 
bull charges. The matador hardly moves. The 
bull has spitted himself, falls to his knees and dies. 
The audience goes wild. Hats, cigars and money 
are thrown into the ring. Women wave their 
shawls. Men shout and many leap into the ring 
and embrace the matador, who then makes a 
triumphal round of the arena. 

Some matadors acquire such fame as Babe 
Ruth’s and much wealth beside. If they live they 
become people of distinction, but the majority are 
either killed or seriously disabled, sooner or later. 
Some die rich, but many of them waste their 
wealth in excesses and end in the almshouse. 

Before I leave the subject of Seville, I must say 
a word about the Giralda. It was originally a 
Moorish tower, upon which a Christian belfry 
had been built, but the object of interest is the 
weathercock which is represented by a woman 
grasping a cross and a banner and veering with the 
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wind. It must have been designed by a satirist, 
for to most people fixity of belief is an important 
element of faith. 

I took an early-morning train to Cordova. In 
the compartment were two English ladies, who 
fussed incessantly about the closed windows. Two 
or three Spaniards and a German completed the 
company. I got in conversation with the German, 
who complained of being ill, and when he learned 
that I was a doctor begged me to prescribe for him. 
On arrival we went to a queer little chemist shop, 
where I wrote a prescription in Latin, which I 
hope did him good; but the incident impressed on 
my mind the advantage of Latin as a universal 
language for medicine. 

The great sight in Cordova is the Mesquita, a 
marvellous mosque converted into a Christian 
church. The interior presents an endless series 
of pointed arches and pillars of colored marbles. 
It is an enchanting spectacle marred only by the 
Christian chapel which has been built in the middle. 
A central arcade is a marvel of gold and colors. 
The walls are of marble Coupé a jour and embla- 
zoned with Arabic inscriptions in letters of gold. 

The roof is built of wood, wonderfully carved 
and gorgeously colored in gilt. Space does not 
permit me to go into details, but I can say that to 
see this building alone is worth the journey to 
Spain. 

The impression I have of Madrid is of wind and 
dust. It is situated on a high plateau, which is 
mostly arid, and from whence come these winds 
which make life so unpleasant in the capital of 
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Spain. The principal square is the so-called Gate- 
way of the Sun (Puerta del Sol). About it cluster 
the principal shops and hotels. The object of the 
greatest interest is the National Museum of Paint- 
ing, which is rich in the works of the Spanish 
school; large numbers of Murillo’s, Velasquez’s and 
Goya’s paintings are to be found there, while there 
are many of Titian’s, Raphael’s and Paul Veronese’s 
works. Next to the Museum of Painting in interest 
is the Museum of Arms, which is one of the finest 
in the world. The collection of suits of armor, 
inlaid with gold and silver, is unequalled. 

I noticed that the men in the streets nearly all 
wore cloaks of blue or brown cloth, which they held 
folded so as to cover the mouth, giving them the 
appearance of stage conspirators, especially as 
they wore broad-brimmed sombreros pulled well 
down over the face. It is said that they do this 
because of the wind and dust, which they dread. - 

As I am not writing a guide-book to Spain I will 
refrain from describing my further wanderings. 
I longed to see Ciudad, Rodrigo, Albuerra, Torres 
Vedras and Busaca, made famous in the Peninsular 
War, but time did not permit. I left Spain at 
San Sebastian, now the most fashionable watering 
place. It was a bright, modern town which has 
grown out of an old Basque fishing village. I 
was greatly interested in the fort, which lies on 
top of a high and steep hill. As I climbed up the 
road on that hot May morning I wondered how it 
was possible for British soldiers to climb up the 
steep incline, in the face of a brisk fire, laden with 
all the old-fashioned equipment of 1813, when they 
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made the assault; yet they did it, as British soldiers 
have done the almost impossible in all parts of 
the world. In the coarse grass one could see almost 
illegible, tumble-down tombstones. Will those in 
France be in the same condition a hundred years 
hence? Families die out or lose interest and nations 
forget. 

I left Spain after a most interesting sojourn. 
It is a land of transition, from the fourteenth to 
the twentieth century. 


CHAPTER XIV 
The Diamond Jubilee. 


E THE year 1897 Her Most Gracious Majesty, 

Queen Victoria, completed sixty years of her 
glorious reign, and representative people were 
called to London from the Dominions, India, and 
the colonies and dependencies of the Empire to 
celebrate this great event. 

A Canadian military contingent was formed, 
carefully hand picked by the government of the 
day, and in due course reached London. My name 
did not appear on the list, nor did that of Colonel 
Sam Hughes. We, however, proceeded to London, 
and having friends in the War Office and at Court 
we were appointed to the Staff and rode in- the 
procession of Colonial and Indian officers headed 
by F. M. Lord Roberts, V.C. 

London looked its best on that June day, de- 
corated as it was with millions of flags, Venetian 
masts and masses of artificial flowers. It was a 
beautiful sunny day and all London and the pro- 
vinces were in the streets, which were lined with 
troops and police. I shall never forget the won- 
derful spectacle presented by Piccadilly and St. 
James’ Street. Attached to Venetian masts were 
wreaths of artificial roses and leaves stretched 
across the roadway. The procession passed slowly 
through several miles of gaily decorated streets 
and finally arrived at St. Paul’s Cathedral. A 
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large open space was lined with regiments of the 
Guards and on the steps of the Cathedral stood 
hundreds of clergy and choristers in white sur- 
plices. In front were Life Guards and massed 
bands. The singing was wonderful, it thrilled one, 
and when ‘‘God save the Queen” was sung by the 
vast audience, one could hardly control one’s 
emotion. The dear little old lady sat in her 
carriage and looked so small, but full of dignity. 

Next to the Queen the person who attracted most 
attention was Lord Roberts. He rode Volonel, 
his veteran little Arab horse, with much grace, and 
was cheered to the echo wherever he appeared. 
At last it was over—this the most wonderful day 
in my life. 

Her Majesty gave a luncheon to the Colonial 
officers in St. George’s Hall, Windsor Castle, a few 
days later. It was a great sight. At a long table 
sat several hundred officers in full uniform. We 
ate off silver plate and were waited on by footmen 
in scarlet coats, with epaulettes, silk knee breeches 
and stockings. I had the honor of sitting two 
places to the left of Lord Roberts. Little did I 
think that I would soon serve under him and be 
brought in close contact with him, in the South 
African War. The Queen had a great objection 
to tobacco and even did not like to see it smoked. 
So when we retired after lunch we were guided to a 
sunken garden out of sight of Her Majesty’s 
private apartments, where we indulged in the 
consumption of the noxious weed. 

A review of the Colonial troops was held in 
Windsor Home Park the same afternoon and the 
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staff was drawn up in line close to Her Majesty’s 
carriage. After the march past the troops ad- 
vanced in line close up to the Queen. During the 
hour that was occupied by the manceuvers I stood 
only a few feet from the Royal carriage and had the 
opportunity, therefore, of observing the Queen 
closely. She appeared to be in good health, but 
naturally looked old. Her face was full and little 
wrinkled. Her complexion was rosy, but she was 
very shortsighted, wearing heavy concave glasses. 
All the details, about what should be done, were 
directed by H.R.H. Princess Beatrice. 

The reception given to the visiting Colonial 
troops was of an enthusiastic and generous char- 
acter. ‘‘ Nothing was too good for the Colonials.” 
They were admitted free to all the theatres. Sir 
Henry Irving gave an afternoon performance of 
“The Bells” and a ‘Tale of Waterloo” and in 
connection therewith a free bar. Eight hundred 
and fifty Colonial troops were present and it was 
interesting to watch Chinamen, Negroes from 
Jamaica, Canadians, Australians, New Zealanders, 
and South Africans lined up ten deep before the bar 
waiting for drinks. The best of good humor pre- 
vailed. There was no color line. 

In the evening Sir Henry entertained the officers 
to a dinner on the stage of the Lyceum Theatre, 
where we had the privilege of meeting all that was 
most distinguished in art, literature and drama in 
London. Among the guests were Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt, the two Terrys, Jerome K. Jerome, 
Anthony Hope and Conan Doyle. 
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The Canadian contingent compared most favor- 
ably with those from other parts of the Empire in 
drill, discipline and appearance. It is remarkable 
that in the whole force, gathered from all parts of 
the world, not a single arrest was made for military 
or civil offences. The greatest credit is due to 
Colonel (afterwards Major-General, Sir Ivor, Bart., 
K.C.B.) Herbert for the way in which he managed 
the motley gathering of soldiers of all arms and 
colors. Colonel James Mason (late 10th Royal 
Grenadiers) was in command of the infantry and 
acquitted himself with great credit. I naturally 
took an interest in the medical arrangements. 
During the procession every seventy-five yards 
there was a stretcher with bearers of the St. John 
Ambulance Association or the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, and at every 150 yards a medical officer. 
More than a thousand cases of minor accidents and 
illness occurred and were treated during the day. 

The military review at Aldershot was a grand 
spectacle. The arrangements for taking the visitors 
to and from the parade-ground and for their re- 
freshment were perfect. 

The naval review was a stupendous sight. Ima- 
gine five lines of ships of all classes, each line seven 
miles long! It was almost unbelievable and im- 
pressed the onlooker with the naval might of 
England as no amount of reading could do. The 
thunder of the royal salute shook the earth and 
the sea. 

It must be remembered that the Diamond Jubilee 
was not merely a demonstration of the military 
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and naval power of the Empire. It was a re- 
weaving of the more or less loose threads of the 
political and commercial web and woof of the 
Empire. At the invitation of the Imperial Govern- 
ment representatives of government and commerce 
came from all parts of the Empire to consult, to 
confer, to devise methods of mutual defence and 
support, to divert trade into Empire channels and 
to draw closer together the bonds, which, intangible 
and light as air, bind us to the throne and the 
mother country. The Queen was the keystone of 
the arch of the Empire whose base rested on Canada 
and Australia and whose stones were composed of 
the units of the lesser states within the Imperial 
Commonwealth. The Empire is in essence a 
monarchical democracy with an hereditary presi- 
dent, a system which has proved enduring in the 
stress and storm of war, the greatest of all tests. 
for it means financial sacrifices, personal loss and 
suffering. People love best that for which they 
suffer most. What yet needs to be done is to 
evolve a system of Imperial and_ intercolonial 
reciprocity which will make us independent of 
outside nations, and a system of directed emigration 
from the congested centres of the Old Land to the 
sparsely peopled Dominions beyond the seas. 
I have faith that in time these Imperial germs will 
fructify. It will mean a perpetual British Empire 
which is the mainstay of freedom and civilization 
throughout the world. The English-speaking race 
is the dominant factor in the world’s peace and will 
continue its leadership because of the principles 
which underlie liberty, of which it is the chief 
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exponent, and because of its fecundity, ingenuity 
and enterprise. 

We sailed for home with hearts warmed with an 
invigorated and enhanced love of England and the 
Empire and our ears ringing with the inspiring 
words of Kipling’s ‘‘ Recessional.”’ 


10—L.B, 


CHAPTER XV 
The Coronation of King Edward VII. 


N JANUARY 22nd, 1901, the great Queen 

Victoria died, greatly beloved and respected 
throughout the Empire and the world; and her 
eldest son, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, as- 
cended the throne under the style and title of 
Edward VII. In accordance with precedent, a 
considerable time was allowed to elapse between 
His Majesty’s accession and his coronation. June 
26th, 1902, was appointed for that ceremony. 
As there had not been a coronation in England for 
more than sixty years great preparations were made 
for the event. Among other arrangements, rep- 
resentative detachments of troops were requested 
to be sent from the Dominions and Crown Colonies 
as at the time of the Diamond Jubilee. I applied 
for a position on the contingent, but was refused, 
although I was the senior medical officer of the 
militia and next in seniority to the Director-General. 
Nothing daunted, I crossed to England, accom- 
panied by my son George, and through the in- 
fluence of friends in the War Office, I was attached 
for duty to the Dominion and Colonial troops 
quartered at the Alexandra Palace (show grounds). 
I was detailed to the medical charge of the New 
Zealanders and was comfortably established in a 
tent in the grounds. Most of my charges were 
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Maoris, great husky fellows, who, however, de- 
veloped a good deal of illness, so I had my hands 
full. 

When the time came for the Coronation, King 
Edward was attacked by typhlitis. I was lunching 
at a military club, to which overseas officers had 
been admitted, when the news of the postponement 
was received. For a few moments there was 
complete silence, when, to the surprise and disgust 
of all present, a man, presumably an officer, stood 
up and called out, “I bet five to one that the 
King does not recover.”” There was silence for a 
moment, so great was the surprise, then there was a 
chorus of protests. The individual left the room 
and I hope the committee removed his name from 
the list of members. 

London was a seething mass of people, many of 
whom had come up from the country. The feeling 
of sorrow and regret was very deep and general. 

London was very tastefully and gaily decorated 
along the route to Westminster Abbey with wreaths 
and garlands of artificial flowers, pillars with gay 
pennons and flags innumerable. 

In a few hours the crowds had melted away and 
London, with true British sang-froid, went about 
its business as usual. I remained on for three 
weeks longer at the camp, but as the date of the 
Coronation was exceedingly indefinite, I resigned 
my appointment and came home. Two months 
later, when the Coronation really took place, I 
received an invitation to attend the ceremony in the 
Abbey, but I did not feel able to make a second trip 
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across the Atlantic in the same summer, and I 
regretfully declined the invitation so graciously 
extended. 

King Edward’s reign was all too short for the good 
of the Empire and the world. In the opinion of - 
those best able to judge he was a first-class diplo- 
matist and after having vainly attempted to make 
the Kaiser a friend of England, was largely in- 
strumental in bringing about the entente with 
France. I cannot help thinking that had he lived 
the Great War would either have been long post- 
poned or averted. 

I had the honor of being presented to the King, 
when he was Prince of Wales and representative of 
Queen Victoria, at a levee at St. James’ Palace. 

It was a beautiful spectacle. Officers in full! 
uniform, belonging to all branches of the army, 
navy and Colonial forces, foreign officers, diplomats, 
Cabinet ministers, princes and court officials in 
levee dress were present. Not the least impressive 
were the Yeomen of the Guard, wearing quaint 
Elizabethan uniforms, and the Gentlemen at Arms, 
dressed in scarlet cut-away tunics, with epaulettes 
in the style of the early part of the 19th century, 
and brass helmets with plumes. 

Those to be presented were carefully scanned by 
a court official to see that they were dressed in ac- 
cordance with the regulations and were then 
gathered in a series of rooms, at the door of which 
was a silken rope, guarded by a Gentleman at Arms. 

We advanced in single file, removed the right 
glove (it is not etiquette to shake hands with the 
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royalty with a glove on) and passed before the 
throne. Court chamberlains announced one’s rank 
and name; on presenting a card, one bowed and 
passed on. It is required that one should grasp 
the sword by the scabbard with left hand and hold 
it well forward, indicating one’s readiness to serve. 

The Prince, who was rather below medium height 
and stout, stood on a dais, in front of the throne, 
supported by members of the Royal Family, behind 
whom stood high court officials. Among the former 
were H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, a stout old 
man with a red face, an enormous head and a 
cross expression. He was commander-in-chief of 
the army for thirty-nine years and, if report is 
to be believed, was the greatest opponent of re- 
form and improvement in the army England ever 
possessed. 

A striking figure was Colonel . . . . , after- 
wards a General in the South African War, where 
he lost his life. He was dressed in the full uniform 
of a Highland regiment, his breast glittering with 
medals. His head and face were entirely devoid 
of hair, his body slender and his hands and feet 
were small and as delicately formed as a woman’s, 
yet he was one of the bravest officers in the army 
—so deceptive are a man’s externals. 


CHAPTER XVI 
The United Empire Loyalists’ Association. 


HERE is no occasion to tell Canadians who the 

United Empire Loyalists were, but as this book 
may fall into the hands of those whose knowledge 
of Canadian history is limited, it may be well to 
write a few paragraphs in explanation. 

During the agitation which led to the Declaration 
of Independence by the British Colonies in America, 
there were two parties to the dispute, the Con- 
tinentalists, who were for separation and inde- 
pendence from Great Britain and the British Em- 
pire, and the United Empire Loyalists, or ‘‘ Tories, ”’ 
who were for a continuance of the connection with 
the mother country. That there were grievances, 
was admitted by both parties, but the Continental- 
ists were determined on separation at any price, 
even by the force of arms. The Loyalists, on the 
other hand, were for settlement of the differences 
by negotiation without recourse to force. 

Taxation without representation was the main 
subject of dispute, but before the Declaration of 
Independence this objectional law of taxation 
had been withdrawn by the British Government, 
but the Continentalists were determined on separa- 
tion notwithstanding. War ensued. This was in 
reality a civil war, because it was a war between 
two branches of the British race and it took on all 
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the bitterness of a family quarrel. As is well 
known the Continentalists won in the end, with 
the aid of the French. 

During the war and following it the ‘‘Tories’’ 
were treated with the greatest inhumanity by the 
mobs. Men were hanged at their own door posts, 
were tarred and feathered, their cattle were driven 
off, their houses burned and their families driven 
away, and when the war was over several of the 
States of the new Union passed confiscatory laws, 
so that the Loyalists were reduced to poverty and 
want. Life for them in the new States became 
impossible. There was no other recourse but 
emigration. Hence more than a hundred thousand 
Loyalists migrated to the wilds of Canada, settling 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Upper Canada 
(now known as Ontario). They took with them 
only what they could carry, most of their furniture 
and household effects were left behind. They 
landed as winter was approaching, poor and almost 
penniless, in a region inhabited by Indians and wild 
animals. And this they did for conscience sake. 
They sacrificed themselves for an idea, the idea 
of British connection. I do not propose in this 
place to detail their sufferings, their hardships and 
their struggles for an existence. Suffice it to say 
that they won the battle with rude nature and the 
untilled wilderness and founded British Canada. 

Up to the time of the Loyalist migration, Canada 
had been exclusively French, having been con- 
quered by the British forces in 1759 to 1760. Now 
a new element had come in and British laws, 
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customs and ideals pertained in the portions of the 
country occupied by the immigrants. 

The memory of the United Empire Loyalists 
is held in great honor by Canadians, and while the 
old U.E.L.’s have all passed to their rest, their - 
descendants, who now are believed to number 
over a million souls, are a powerful element in the 
population and occupy important places in the 
State, the Bench, the Church, the Bar, the Army, 
the professions and in commercial life. 

The spirit of the Loyalists lives and was demon- 
strated in the loyalty of Canada in the Great War, 
when nearly half a million of Canadians volun- 
tarily enlisted for service in defence of the Empire. 

When a hundred years had passed it was deter- 
mined to celebrate the event by public demonstra- 
tions, hence, in June, 1884, committees were or- 
ganized and a large meeting was held in the Hor- 
ticultural Building, Allan Gardens, Toronto, at 
which the Hon. John Beverley Robinson, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario, pre- 
sided. Among the speakers were Colonel George 
T. Denison, Bishop Fuller, Hon. G. W. Allan, 
Rev. Dr. Scadding, Rev. Hugh Johnson and S. J. 
Vankoughnet, Q.C. Receptions and _ entertain- 
ments were given and a happy reunion was brought 
to a successful close. Celebrations were also held 
at Niagara and Adolphustown.* 

It was proposed at the time to form a permanent 
society, but nothing was done. 

It was not until 1896 that Lieut.-Colonel William 
Hamilton Merritt and I got together and with the 

*See 9, Bibliography. 
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assistance and co-operation of Messrs. Allan Mac: 
lean Howard, E. A. Maclaurin, John McBean, 
W. H. Eakins, William Roaf, John A. MacDonell, 
OG), S. Cy Biggs, “H! Hy Cook, °C, -E: Ryerson, 
Rev. C. Thomson, Lieut.-Colonel George A. Shaw, 
Mrs. Clarkson, Mrs. Stearns-Hicks, Mrs. Mont- 
gomery Bereton, Miss Laura Clarke, Miss Merritt, 
Mrs. Grant Macdonald, Mrs. Henry Cawthra, 
Mrs. Forsyth Grant and Mrs. J. D. Edgar, formed 
a society called the United Empire Loyalists’ 
Association of Ontario. 

At the organization meeting the Hon. John 
Beverley Robinson was elected president; myself, 
vice-president, and Colonel W. Hamilton Merritt, 
secretary-treasurer. Unfortunately for the new 
society, Governor Robinson died during the sum- 
mer, hence at the meeting in October I became 
president. 

The objects of the Association are: 

1. To unite together, irrespective of creed or 
political party, the descendants of those families 
who, during the American Revolutionary War of 
1775-1783, sacrificed their homes in retaining their 
loyalty to the British crown; and to perpetuate 
this spirit of loyalty to the Empire. 

2. To preserve the history and traditions of that 
important epoch in Canadian history by rescuing 
from oblivion the history and traditions of the 
Loyalist families before it is too late. 

3. To collect together in a suitable place the 
portraits, relics and documents relating to the 
United Empire Loyalists, which are now scattered 
throughout the Dominion. 
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4. To publish an historical and genealogical 
journal or annual proceedings. 

It is essential to membership to be descended from 
a United Empire Loyalist on the male or female 
side, but such ancestor must have come to Canada 
prior to 1796. 

A badge for the members of the association was 
designed by Mr. E. M. Chadwick and myself, and 
it was desired that this badge should have some 
official recognition. Accordingly, when I was in 
England in 1897 I sought an interview with Right 
Honorable Joseph Chamberlain, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, but got no farther than the Under- 
Secretary, a noble Lord who was very polite, but 
who had never heard of the Loyalists and could 
not see any reason why the State should acknowl- 
edge our existence. 

Our application was based on the Order in Coun- 
cil passed by the Executive Council at Quebec under 
the presidency of Lord Dorchester, - Governor- 
General, on November 9th, 1789. His Lordship 
expressed a desire to put a “‘mark of honor’’ upon 
the families who had adhered to the Unity of the 
Empire and had joined the royal standard before 
the Treaty of Separation in the year 1783. A 
resolution was therefore passed by the Council, 
“‘and it is accordingly ordered: 


“That the several land boards take course for pre- 
serving a Register of the names of all persons falling 
under the description mentioned to the end that their 
posterity may be discriminated, from future settlers, in 
the Parish registers and Rolls of the Militia in their 
respective Districts, and other public Remembrancers 
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of the Province, as proper objects, by persevering in their 
Fidelity and Conduct so Honourable to their ancestors 
for Distinguished Benefits and Privileges.” 


It was also ordered that both the sons and 
daughters of Loyalists should be granted two 
hundred acres of land. “U.E.” lists were ac- 
cordingly prepared. 

Some time later I visited England and took with 
me a letter of introduction from the Governor- 
General (Lord Grey) to the Right Honorable Lewis 
Harcourt, Colonial Secretary. I discussed the 
matter with him, but he held the view that it was 
impolitic to revive a Colonial Order in Council 
which had lain dormant for more than a century. 

In 1919 the House of Commons of Canada 
passed a resolution requesting the King to refrain 
from bestowing titles of honor upon Canadians. 
As this included decorations without titles, many 
officers who would have received a decoration for 
services in the Great War were deprived of their 
fairly-won honors. The resolution did not reach 
the Senate, so that it cannot be said that it was 
passed by the Parliament of Canada. This resolu- 
tion has been acted upon, and until it has been 
rescinded, no person born in Canada or permanently 
residing there, may receive official recognition for 
his services to the Empire, to science, art, or 
literature. 

I was elected seven times to the presidency of the 
Association. During my occupancy of the office 
we extended the scope of the Association to embrace 
all Canada. We had also the honor of receiving 
and entertaining two Governor-Generals and their 
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wives, the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen, and 
later T. R. H. the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
accompanied by H. R. H. the Princess Patricia. 

The Association continues to grow and prosper 
under the abie leadership of Mr. W. S. Morden. : 

On June 20th, 1914, the centenary of the Battle 
of Beaver Dams was celebrated, I was president 
of the United Empire Loyalists’ Association and 
was adopted into the Bear Clan of the Mohawk 
Indians under the style and title of Ra-re-ri-yoch— 
The Great Warrior. My sponsor was Chief Blue 
Sky. 





GENERAL RYERSON’S INDUCTION AS A 
MOHAWK INDIAN BRAVE 





Cuaprer XVII 
The South African War. 


j as G the summer of 1899 the distant grum- 
blings of a war storm in South Africa reached 
Canada. It seemed so far away that it did not, at 
first, awaken any echoes. It is true that a delegate 
from South Africa had visited Canada, but his 
appeal for aid to the Uitlanders fell upon deaf ears, 
except those of the British Empire League, over 

which Colonel George T. Denison presided so ably. 
' But the people began to prick up their ears when 
Colonel Sam Hughes, M.P., drew attention to the 
offer of assistance from Queensland. To tell the 
truth Canadians were not very much pleased that 
the first offer of armed aid should come from 
another colony, for they considered Canada to be 
the eldest son of the Empire family. Other 
colonial offers flowed into the office of the Secretary 
of State from the Colonies, the Right Honorable 
Joseph Chamberlain. People began to ask where 
Canada stood in this matter. The Government of 
Sir Wilfred Laurier still remained silent. Sir 
Charles Tupper was then leader of the Opposition 
in Parliament. He returned from England in 
September and immediately began to agitate for 
sending a contingent to South Africa in the event 
of war. People began to get excited. Canadians 
have always been willing to take their share in 
defence, as in 1812, the Crimean War and the 
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Indian Mutiny, as well as in local military dis- 
turbances. They are not a warlike people, but the 
spirit of the United Empire Loyalists, of the old 
soldiers of 1812 and of the Napoleonic wars who 
had settled in Canada and laid the foundation of 
British Canada, is still strong. It is too much to 
say that Canadians all think Imperially, but there 
is a large and substantial element of the population, 
irrespective of creed or political affiliation, who 
regard the Empire as a great entity, something to 
love, and if necessary, to die for. Hence, when a 
call to arms comes it meets with an immediate and 
whole-hearted response. This Loyalist and Im- 
perialist element of the population became more 
and more restive and asked why did not the 
Government act? 

During July and August a number of individual 
officers offered their services in raising troops. 
Among them were Lt.-Colonels Sam Hughes; 
Rowland Gregory, of St. Catharines; Lloyd, of 
Newmarket; Cooke, of Montreal, and others. 
Still the Government maintained silence. 

Early in October an article appeared in the 
Canadian Military Gazette which stated ‘If war 
should be commenced in the Transvaal, which 
seems most probable, the offer of a force from the 
Canadian Militia will be made by the Govern- 
ment.’ Sir Wilfred Laurier, as Leader of the 
Government, immediately denied it. Major-Gen- 
eral Hutton was blamed for inspiring this article, 
but the proof of having done so was not brought 
home to him. However, he tendered his resigna- 
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tion soon afterward and was appointed to a com- 
mand in South Africa. 

On October 3rd Mr. Chamberlain cabled Lord 
Minto as follows: ‘Secretary of State for War and 
Commander in Chief desire to express high apprecia- 
tion of signal exhibition of patriotic spirit of people 
of Canada, shown by offers to serve in South 
Africa, and to furnish following information to 
assist organization of force into units suitable 
for military requirements. Firstly, units should 
consist of 125 men; secondly, may be infantry, 
mounted infantry or cavalry; in view of numbers al- 
ready available, infantry most, cavalry least ser- 
viceable.”” There had been up to that time no 
Government offer, only certain officers had 
volunteered. 

The interesting effect of all this was that the 
Canadian Ministers were called upon to act. 
On October 13th, the following Order-in-Council 
was passed: ‘‘The Prime Minister, in view of the 
well-known desire of a great many Canadians who 
are ready to take service under such conditions, 
is of the opinion that the moderate expenditure 
which would thus be involved for the equipment 
and transportation of such volunteers may readily 
be undertaken by the Government of Canada 
without summoning Parliament, especially as such 
expenditure, under such circumstances, cannot be 
regarded as a departure from the well-known 
principles of constitutional Government and Colo- 
nial practice, nor construed as a precedent for 
future action. 
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“The Prime Minister, therefore, recommends 
that out of the stores now available in the Militia 
Department, the Government undertake to equip 
a certain number of volunteers, not exceeding 1,000 
men, and to provide for their transportation from 
this country to South Africa, and that the Minister 
of Militia make all arrangements to the above 
effect..’”’* 

It will thus be seen that the initiative in this 
Imperial matter was taken by individual officers and 
that the Government was forced by public opinion 
to send the contingent. There is this to be said 
for them, that once the ice was broken they did 
not hesitate to offer a second contingent, which 
was accepted. 

No one will deny that the Imperial Government 
did not actually require the co-operation of the 
troops from Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
as a military necessity; but, as a demonstration of 
the unity and solidarity of the British Empire, 
it served a notice to foreign powers that if any 
portion of the Empire was attacked all were united 
in resisting the attack. In accordance with terms 
of the Order-in-Council, a battalion was recruited, 
composed of men who had served at least one 
year in the militia, the majority of the non-com- 
missioned officers coming from the Royal Canadian 
Regiment, which was placed under the command of 
Lieut.-Colonel W. D. Otter (now Major-General 
Sir William D., K.C.B.). It was given the name 
of the 2nd Special Service Battalion of the Royal 
Canadian Regiment and was concentrated at 

*See 14, Bibliography. 
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Ottawa. By a strange anomaly it was uniformed 
in rifle green. The battalion was reviewed at 
Quebec by the Governor-General (the Earl of 
Minto), embarked on the S.S. Sardinian on October 
30th, 1899, and sailed direct to Capetown, where 
it arrived. on November 29th. The battalion was 
given a great send-off at Quebec by the crowds 
who lined the streets and wharfs. The night before 
it sailed was the ‘‘wettest”’ night I have ever seen. 
The bar of the Chateau Frontenac was crowded to 
suffocation by a thirsty crowd which was noisily 
patriotic. 

I saw the ship sail and almost the last man to get 
on board. was Lieut.-Colonel Sam Hughes (after- 
ward Sir Sam, K.C.B., Minister of Militia and 
Defence). He was in plain clothes, because General 
Hutton, with whom he had had a grand quarrel, had 
refused his offer of service; but Hughes had sufficient 
influence to be given transportation in spite of the 
general’s opposition. 

The Canadian Red Cross Council had been 
called together very soon after the outbreak of 
hostilities and I was sent to Quebec to learn what 
we could do to help. The regiment was amply 
provided for, but I put on board some additional 
medical comforts and stores. 

The fall of 1899 was a dark one for British arms. 
Battle after battle had been fought, ending either 
in defeat or in stalemate. General Sir Redvers 
Buller, who was in chief command, seemed unable 
to grapple successfully with the problems of the 
campaign, nor were the generals under him more 
successful. Tactically and strategically the war 
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was a mess. Hence Buller was superseded in the 
chief command and Field-Marshall Lord Roberts 
was sent out to bring order and victory out of 
chaos. 

In the meantime the Canadian Red Cross had - 
become active. Branches were formed in _ all 
parts of the country. Funds, clothing and stores 
were collected and sent forward, but as we did not 
know how or by whom they were distributed, and 
how money could best be used, it was thought wise 
to send me out to South Africa as Canadian Red 
Cross Commissioner—permission having been given 
by the military authorities in England at the request 
of the Canadian Government. Having ordered my 
kit in London, to be delivered at Capetown, I 
sailed in the S.S. Laurentian on my birthday, 
January 21st, 1900, from Halifax, with the 2nd 
Contingent. We had on board ‘“D” and “E” 
Batteries, Royal Canadian Field Artillery; a de- 
tachment of the 2nd Battalion of Mounted Rifles; a 
section of the Post Office Corps; some attached 
officers and details. Among the officers was my 
friend ‘‘Gat’’» Howard, whom I had met in the 
North-west Rebellion. He had the rank of Major 
in the Canadian Militia and was under orders to 
organize a machine-gun unit. He was a Connecti- 
cut Yankee, a jovial soul and a brave officer. 
We had some very jolly times in his cabin, for he 
was a champion cocktail mixer. The last time I 
saw him was among the kopies north of Bloem- 
fontein during Lord Robert’s advance. Within a 
week from that time he was killed in an obscure 
skirmish. 
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We had about six hundred horses on board, 
arranged in temporary stalls on three decks. 
Slings had been made to take them off their feet, 
but in spite of these many were so much injured, 
during the gales we met, that they had to be shot. 
Most of these horses had been brought from the 
West in open cattle cars and being chilled and in 
poor condition, influenza broke out among them. 
It was pitiful to see these beautiful creatures sicken 
and die. Every day some died and were thrown 
overboard at dusk. 

Our ship had formerly been known as the Poly- 
nesian, or ‘Rolling Polly.’’ She was too long for 
her beam and although bilge keels had been fitted 
on, she rolled frightfully in a heavy sea, and as the 
horses swayed with the roll of the ship, this added 
to her instability, so that it was almost impossible 
to avoid being thrown out of one’s berth. The 
death rate among the horses steadily increased. 
When we reached the tropics we were followed by 
sharks, whose triangular fins could be seen at 
all hours cleaving the surface of the sea. They 
seemed to know that a meal was awaiting them. 
We arrived in Table Bay on February 25th, having 
made the 7,000 miles in exactly four weeks. The 
Bay was crowded with shipping, transports, supply 
boats and ships of war. We lay off in the harbor 
until morning. The moon was full and gave a 
most brilliant light, so that the sand dunes at the 
upper end of the harbor looked like snow, which 
illusion was increased by a strong wind blowing the 
sand in clouds like drifting snow. We landed next 
morning, when we realized it was midsummer, for 
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the thermometer registered 107 degrees on the 
wharf. The batteries were marched to Green 
Point, where they went into camp, while I went to 
the Mount Nelson Hotel. It was a gay place, 
filled with officers on duty and on leave from the ~ 
front and ladies galore, dressed in the latest Paris 
modes. Except for the uniforms of the officers, 
some of whom wore arm slings and others used 
crutches and sticks, it was hard to believe a war 
was going on. Everywhere there was laughter, 
gaiety, dancing, and music, punctuated by the 
popping of champagne corks. One lady claimed 
to have come out to nurse the wounded, accom- 
panied by two maids and twenty-four trunks of 
clothing. Stories were told of the “work” of these 
amateur nurses. One handsome Guardsman, it was 
said, had put up a sign over his bed, ‘“‘I have had 
my face washed nine times this morning, so please 
let me die in peace.” Many prominent people 
were there, among them were Rudyard Kipling; 
Winston Churchill; Richard Harding Davis and 
his pretty wife; General Ivor Herbert, late G.O.C. 
Canadian Militia; and many others. 

My first duty was to report my arrival to the 
Principal Medical Officer, Surgeon-General Wilson. 
He received me very kindly, but could not see what 
use he could make of me! My next was to make 
the acquaintance of the Chief Commissioner of the 
British Red Cross Society and his charming wife. 
Sir John Furley was the foremost man in Red 
Cross work in the British Empire and one of the 
founders of the British Red Cross Society and the 
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St. John Ambulance Association. He received me 
very cordially and arranged for a warehouse for 
our Canadian stores. I talked the situation over 
with him and discussed the course which it would 
be best for me to pursue. As the Canadian troops 
were dispersed it did not seem to me that I could 
be of much immediate service to them. I visited 
the hospitals at Woodstock and Wynberg and 
found a few Canadians, whose wants I supplied. 
It looked like a period of inactivity, which did not 
suit my ideas at all. On the 19th Sir John Furley 
asked me if I would go to the front and distribute 
a carload of stores. I gladly availed myself of the 
opportunity. I left Capetown by the night train 
on the following evening, on the Government 
railway, which provided very comfortable sleeping 
cars. The railway is, or was, a narrow guage. 
It winds up and around the Heck Mountains, pas- 
sing through several tunnels, until it reaches the 
central plateau, on which are situated DedAar, 
Bloemfontein and Kimberley. Here we came in 
contact for the first time with the evidences of the 
military occupation of the country, for we were 
roused out of bed to show our passes to the Military 
Transport Officer, who is often a subaltern with a 
high sense of his own importance, and very little 
other sense. 

I arrived at the Orange River Crossing the 
following day. Here I found, to my surprise, 
Lieut.-Colonel Sam Hughes in temporary com- 
mand of a camp of 5,000 men, mostly Imperials, 
General Settle, the commanding officer on the line 
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of communication, being absent. Hughes greeted 
me very cordially and gave me a tent and a bat- 
man in the headquarters compound. 

Forty-seven Canadians were in hospital there. — 
I distributed some money and comforts among 
them and arranged to have some of the more serious 
cases sent down to Wynberg. All seemed to derive 
pleasure from the thought that it had been thought 
worth while to send some one out to look after 
them. It cannot be denied that the presence of 
the commissioner stimulated the interest taken in 
our sick and wounded by the medical officers and 
nurses under whose immediate care they were. 
Sick and alone among strangers our men expressed 
a lively satisfaction in this fact, yet I never heard 
any complaints of neglect, by the medical at- 
tendants, towards them. At the time of my arrival 
there were about 1,000 sick and wounded at 
Orange River, who were disposed in galvanized- 
iron huts. 

On the night of the 22nd I had my first experience 
of a South African thunderstorm. The thunder 
was ear-splitting and the lightning almost con- 
tinuous, while the rain came down in sheets. It 
beat through the tent in a fine spray and those 
who had not loosened their tent ropes were nearly 
smothered under the fallen tents. Eleven men 
were struck by lightning that night and one man 
speared through and pinned to the ground by a 
broken tent pole. 

About ten o’clock that night a long train drew 
up at the station loaded with wounded from 
Paardeberg. A few of the most severely wounded 
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were taken out and the rest supplied with beef tea, 
brandy, food, blankets, pillows and other comforts. 
It was a sad spectacle, the men bandaged, some 
bleeding, sitting or lying on the hard, uncushioned 
seats. 

On learning that a train would pass through to 
Kimberley I determined to go forward, as the town, 
which had just been relieved by General Sir John 
(now Lord) French, was in great want of medical 
supplies. I left the following day and at Sand 
River had the experiences of travelling over one 
of Girouard’s deviations about a mile long, the 
railway bridge having been blown up by the enemy. 
We had on board a dozen nurses, most of whom had 
the courage to make the trip. We whizzed down 
one and up the other side without mishap, although 
the train oscillated perilously. We arrived at 
Kimberley at night and I made my way to the 
Free State Hotel. The Hon. George Peel (now 
Lord Peel) had been the Society’s commissioner 
there, but as he had been obliged to return to 
England on account of ill health, I found myself 
the sole Red Cross representative there. 

As ours was the first through train, the stores 
which I had were most acceptable. I set out next 
morning to hunt up sick or wounded Canadians 
and found twenty-six in the Drill Hall and others 
in the school house and city hospital. Many of 
these men were in want of clothing, their own 
having been destroyed when they were wounded. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Kimberley. 


| eae ceca oh showed all the signs of having 
gone through a siege. Buildings were shat- 
tered, shelters had been built and in the park was a 
high tower on which a bugler had been stationed 
to give the alarm when a great shell from the 
Boer’s “Long Tom”’ was coming, so that the people 
could take refuge in the shelters and disused mine 
heads. Food was scarce, the bread was gritty 
with unknown substances, and a soup of mysterious 
composition was served. Every available building 
was filled with sick and wounded, but the people, 
though thin and pale, were in good spirits. 

When the siege began the defenders had no gun 
of sufficient power to throw a shell into the Boer 
camp, but a clever engineer by the name of Abrams 
was in charge of the diamond mines. He managed 
to manufacture a twelve-inch gun, the first shells 
fired from which were empty and bore the in- 
scription ‘‘with Cecil Rhodes’ compliments,” 
Abrams became an object of hatred to the enemy, 
who located his residence through spies and bom- 
barded it. One morning while dressing a shell 
entered his room and blew him to pieces. 

Rhodes remained in Kimberley during the whole 
of the siege. He lived part of the time in the 
Sanitarium and part underground in a luxuriously- 
fitted-up mine entrance. He used to ride out 
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every day and defy the Boers, who had threatened 
to make him a prisoner and exhibit him in an iron 
cage like a wild beast. 

It was at the Sanitarium that I saw the meeting 

between Lord Roberts and Mr. Rhodes. Roberts 
arrived with an escort of South African mounted 
men, who had been specially chosen as the bravest 
of the brave, but who looked like a gang of bandits, 
so rough and ragged were they. The meeting was 
as unemotional as that of Stanley and Livingstone 
in Central Africa. I was too far away to hear what 
was said, but these two great Britons did not 
embrace nor weep. It is impossible to imagine a 
greater contrast than the appearance of these 
men—Rhodes tall, stout, with a strong face and 
dreamy eyes; Roberts small, lithe, alert and, 
notwithstanding his age, eyes bright as a bird’s. 
I can say without disrespect they reminded one of a 
mastiff and a fox terrier. 

Every day there arrived ox waggons loaded with 
poor soldiers, for enteric or typhoid fever had broken 
out in the camp at Paardeberg. Nearly every 
waggon contained a man who had died en route, 
for oxen can only travel fourteen milesa day and 
Paardeberg was twenty-eight miles from Kimberley. 
It was pathetic to see these fine fellows wither and 
die. 

There was a lack of almost every comfort for 
the sick in Kimberley. No mattresses, few blan- 
kets, an absence of ward furniture, and all kinds 
of conveniences, so I set to work to see what could 
be done. 

The Army Ordnance Corps and the R.A.M.C. 
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were helpless, as they had not the authority to buy. 
I went into the shops and found an abundance of 
everything. I bought ticking for mattresses and 
pillows, enamel ware and screens to shield the 
dying. I wired to Capetown for eggs and con- © 
densed milk and finding that the men in the 
Masonic Hall were dying of enteric lying on the 
bare floor, I arranged with Mr. Williams, manager 
of the De Beers Company, to make me cot frames, 
for which I bought canvas. I supplied the hall 
and other buildings with these beds. Very soon, in 
response to my appeals to Red Cross Headquarters, 
underclothing, socks, soap, sheets, blankets and 
so on began to pour in to such an extent that when 
I left Kimberley the sick and wounded were com- 
paratively comfortable. I won great praise from 
Lord Methuen for this work, which was really only 
the application of a little common sense and the 
ability to spend the funds with which I had been 
liberally supplied by the Canadian Red Cross. 
There being no bank open in Kimberley I often 
carried £1,000 in cash in a money belt about my 
waist. 

The Red Cross is a work of beneficence, knowing 
neither creed, color nor nationality; hence, dis- 
tributed its benefits to Briton, Boer and Colonial 
alike. We had 147 Boer prisoners in the skating 
rink. They were destitute of everything except 
the clothes on their backs. Many had frightful 
wounds which had only been dressed in the crudest 
manner. 

Their favorite treatment of a wound was a 
poultice of tobacco leaves! Yet so healthy were 
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these men and so uncontaminated by the soil, that 
few died and septicemia was rare. They bore 
their sufferings without a murmur. In appearance 
they resembled backwoods Canadian farmers. They 
were of all ages, from young boys to grey-haired 
men. After I had been in Kimberley for a few days I 
was given permission to go out to Paardeberg to look 
after the welfare of the Canadians. I drove the 
twenty-eight miles in a Cape cart and found the regi- 
ment bivouacking a mile or two from the scene of the 
engagement. That night we experienced one of 
those terrible thunderstorms which are met with 
in South Africa. I was minded to take refuge under 
a waggon, but did not do so, which was lucky, as 
the waggon was struck by lightning. I found 
the Canadians and Colonel Otter cheery, but much 
reduced in numbers, many of my friends having 
been killed or wounded. 

It is not for me to describe the battle of 
Paardeberg, in which I did not take part, but it 
may be interesting to say that I went over the 
ground with one of the Canadian officers and can 
verify what has often been said, that the trench 
constructed by the Royal Engineers and occupied 
by the Canadians was a deciding factor in the 
surrender of Cronje. The trench enfiladed the 
Boer rifle pits and rendered them untenable. I 
was also struck by the large number of lydite 
shells which had fallen in the neighborhood of the 
Boer position without exploding. It was said 
that this was due to the soft nature of the ground 
and that the fuses were designed for armor plate. 

On the way home we were much annoyed by a 
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concealed sniper. He evidently mistook me and 
my cart for some one of importance. We were a 
long way from Kimberley when night fell, but the 
sky was brilliantly illuminated every few seconds | 
by a great flash of light from the search-lights which 
play on the diamond mines all night. 

While I was at Kimberley I had a sharp attack 
of veldt fever, which rendered it necessary for me 
to return to Capetown to recuperate, so I left for 
the South on March 20th. 

While at Kimberley I had the opportunity to 
visit the diamond mines. Space does not permit 
me to relate in detail the history of the diamond 
industry in South Africa. Suffice it to say that the 
first diamond was found in the Orange River State 
in 1867. A Boer’s child filled his pockets with 
pebbles and among them was a bright stone which 
sparkled in the sunlight. Expert examination 
showed that it was a diamond, which was after- 
wards sold for £500. This started the rush. It 
was soon found, as in the gold-mining industry, 
that the pockets of diamonds were soon exhausted 
and that capital was required to work them 
profitably. 

Cecil Rhodes was an Oxford undergraduate who 
had gone to South Africa for his health and who 
early saw the possibilities of the industry. With 
Dr. Leander Jamieson, Rutherford, Robinson and 
others he organized a company, which in time 
absorbed the small fry and became the DeBeers 
Consolidated Diamond Mines, Limited, with head- 
quarters at Kimberley. The diamonds occur in 
blue clay, which is dug out and exposed to the sun 
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to dry and disintegrate. It is then placed in 
hoppers and water run over it; the softened earth, 
pebbles and diamonds pass over trays where they 
are picked out by sharp-eyed blacks. The hand 
labor and picking is done by the negroes, who are 
engaged for a term of years and confined in bar- 
racks from which they do not emerge until the 
time of their indenture is up. They are well fed 
and amused during their voluntary confinement. 
When the time comes for them to go, arrange- 
ments like baseball mitts are locked on their 
hands and they are thoroughly purged, for they 
have a habit of swallowing desirable stones a day 
or two before they leave the mine. With their 
savings they are made for life, for the amount they 
receive is considerable. They can buy cattle and 
wives, who do all the work about the kraals and 
plant and hoe the corn, as well as replenish the 
population. The price of a wife in 1900 was five 
cows, but I understand that the price has gone up 
like other commodities. The more wives a Kaffir 
has the richer he is, for the wives and children do 
all the work, while he lives like a gentleman; that 
is, he does no work. As a matter of fact very 
little work is necessary in a climate where nature 
is generous and Kaffir wants are few, especially in 
the matter of clothes. A bride’s trousseau will 
hardly fill a cigar box. 

Mr. Williams, the manager, opened the great 
safes and showed me thousands of pounds’ worth of 
uncut diamonds, for it is the policy of the company 
not to flood the market, but to release a certain 
number annually; hence the price is kept up. The 
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cutting of the stones used to be done entirely at 
Amsterdam, but since the Great War this industry 
has been transferred to London, where much of the 
work is done by invalid or disabled soldiers. 


CHAPTER XIX 
The South African War (continued) 


REMAINED only two days in Capetown, during 

which I fed well and slept a great deal, after 
which I picked up rapidly and began to visit the 
hospitals at Woodstock, Wynberg and Rondebosch. 
At this latter place I found four Canadian nurses, 
Misses Pope, Forbes, Russell and Affleck, who 
were doing fine work and winning golden opinions. 

I left Capetown for Bloemfontein on April 15th, 
and arrived there after three days and three nights 
in the train. The Government owns the railway 
and provides very comfortable sleeping cars. It 
was weary work travelling, for it was extremely hot 
and the dust was troublesome. ‘‘Dust Devils’”’ get 
up and nothing can prevent their entrance. They 
are whirling cones of dust which one meets on the 
Karoo. If these sand storms are very bad, one 
must lie down and cover one’s head, or be nearly 
smothered. | 

On my way to Bloemfontein the train halted at 
Norval’s Pont, where a high steel bridge, which had 
been blown up by the Boers, crossed the Orange 
River. A temporary line and bridge had been 
constructed by the Royal Engineers under the 
instructions of Lieut.-Colonel Percy Girouard (now 
Sir Percy, K.C.M.G.). The bridge was being 
built by the men working day and night, light 
being furnished by an electric plant which Girou- 
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ard’s foresight had provided. Ours was the first 
train to cross the temporary structure. 

I will digress here to say a word about the re- 
markable achievements of this eminent Canadian 
engineer. 

Percy Girouard, a son of the late Hon. Justice 
Girouard of the Supreme Court of Canada, gradu- 
ated from the Royal Military College, Kingston, 
in 1886. He went to work for the C.P.R. for 
two years, when he was offered and accepted a 
commission in the Royal Engineers. Two years 
later, notwithstanding his youth, he was appointed 
trafic manager of the Woolwich Arsenal Railway, 
where he made a great hit in his management and 
in the reduction of the cost of operation of the 
railway. In 1896 he was sent to Egypt on the 
railway staff. By the death and removal of senior 
officers he rose to the command of the department. 
He devised with success many ingenious plans 
for the building of the desert railway, not the least 
important of which was boring for water in the 
desert. Before the railway was begun he fur- 
nished a complete statement of all requirements. 
Owing to his foresight and good management the 
railway cost £200,000 less than estimated and 
was completed sooner than was anticipated. He 
was then appointed Director General of Egyptian 
Government Railways. 

Soon after the outbreak of the South African 
War he was called to London to advise in railway 
matters. After much opposition he ordered dupli- 
cates of all bridges likely to be blown up by the 
enemy and had them shipped to South Africa. 
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When the bridges were blown up, he had all the 
necessary material to reconstruct them at hand, 
Norval’s Pont being an example. One of his 
successes was the construction of deviations on the 
principle of the switch back. He was created a 
K.C.M.G. and full Colonel at thirty-four years 
of age. 

A large army was encamped about Bloemfontein. 
Lord Roberts was in residence at Government 
House, where his wife and two daughters subse- 
quently joined him, in which were the offices of 
General Headquarters. Lord Kitchener and his 
staff occupied one wing, Lord Roberts’ staff 
another. Lord Roberts and his family were 
very hospitable and I had the honor of being 
frequently invited to dine with them. Lady 
Roberts drove around to the hospitals every day 
and I gave her carte blanche to draw whatever she 
required for the sick from the Red Cross stores. 

In the course of a few days I came into conflict 
with Lord Kitchener. We had a fine hospital 
train running to and fro between Capetown and 
Bloemfontein. It went down loaded with sick 
and wounded and brought up stores for the hos- 
piials. His Lordship wanted to use it to bring up 
ammunition, at which I made a strong protest, and 
as he remained obdurate I appealed to the G.O.C., 
Lord Roberts, who supported me in my objections. 
It would have been a distinct violation of the 
Convention of Geneva. 

At this time the town was one vast hospital, 
there being over 5,000 cases of enteric in the town 
and under canvas. With the stores supplied by 
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the British and Canadian Red Cross Societies, I 
was able to do much to relieve the discomfort of 
the sufferers. Many sick lay on the bare floors, 
some had one blanket, others none, others only 
an overcoat. There was no invalid food, stimulants. 
were scarce, personal comforts, nil. 

How would you like, gentle reader, to be ill with 
typhoid fever and lie on your kitchen floor without 
a blanket or mattress and eat bully beef? Was it 
any wonder the men died like flies? We often 
butied thirty in a day. Long pits were dug and 
the dead, wrapped only in blankets, were buried 
every evening. The odor was so overpowering 
that the chaplains had to shorten the burial service. 
During the war there were 57,000 cases of enteric, 
of whom 9,000 died. In the Great War this 
scourge of armies was almost abolished by the 
preventive use of anti-typhoid serum. 

I had ticks made and filled with straw, furnished 
blankets, sheets, pillow-cases, cutlery, spoons, shirts, 
underclothing, socks, bed pans, ward tables, towels, 
bath sponges, fans, mosquito netting, feeding 
cups, meat essence, tinned chicken, chocolate, 
condensed milk, cigarettes, arrowroot, barley, corn 
starch, tea, canned vegetables, soap, soup basins 
with covers, easy chairs, screens for the dying, and 
a great variety of comforts for the sick, not least 
of which were fresh eggs from Madeira, and wine 
and spirits in large quantities. The articles enu- 
merated were used by Imperial and Colonial soldiers 
alike. I spent my day riding from hospital to 
hospital, when I was not in the office. We had a 
great storehouse filled with invalid stores ably 
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managed by Sergeant Craig, Royal Canadian 
_ Regiment, which were supplied to the hospitals on 
indent from the officers commanding. In those 
days the Government supplied the barest neces- 
saries for the sick; what was not in store they did 
without. Had the Red Cross not come to the 
rescue the plight of the sick, bad as it was, would 
have been much worse. 

While in Bloemfontein I had the gratification 
to be appointed British Sub-Commissioner at- 
tached to Lord Roberts’ staff. In addition to other 
work I commandeered a house and established a 
small hospital for officers. Among our patients 
was Colonel Otter, who had been wounded in the 
neck at Yster Nek. It was a dangerous wound 
and came literally within an inch of costing him 
his life and the country a great loss. 

All Canadians rejoice that this distinguished 
officer still lives and enjoys a ripe old age. He is 
the first Canadian Militiaman to be made a full 
General and the first Colonial officer to be created 
a K.C.B., for which purpose it was necessary to 
change the regulations to admit him into the Order. 

Recreations were scarce in Bloemfontein, an 
occasional dinner at an officers’ mess or at a private 
house, billiards at the club and riding, constituted 
the list. I rode sometimes with Lord Roberts’ 
daughters, but more often alone among the kopjes 
which surround the town. I had a fine horse 
assigned to my use by Prince Francis of Teck, who 
was in command of the remounts. It was eventu- 
ally stolen and I was asked to pay for it, but being 
able to prove the theft, I escaped payment, 
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In these rides I was able to observe how curious 
a land was South Africa? A land so often described, 
yet indescribable. The high veldt is a vast area 
of plain studded with natural fortresses called 
kopjes, which arise abruptly from the plain and 
are unique, in that the tops have all been shorn 
off, the geologists tell us, by the grinding of the ice 
in the glacial period. In other parts it is traversed 
by great chains of mountains and wide rivers, 
which to-day are dry and to-morrow are rushing 
torrents which none may cross without bridges. 
A land without herbage or trees, except mimosa 
thorns, yet of a fertile soil, needing only water 
to render it most prolific, as may be seen in Cape 
Colony and Natal. Here and there are stunted 
sage bushes, which furnish a scanty subsistence to 
Kaffir sheep. In the east of the Free State (Orange 
River Colony) are great Viezs, or natural meadows, 
where thousands of cattle are sent to graze. In 
other localities are areas of tempting-looking 
green herbage which looks like rich pasturage, 
but is composed of ‘‘spear”’ grass whose sharp and 
indigestible leaves kill the cattle who eat it. The 
atmosphere is extraordinarily clear, so that one 
can see the details of mountains forty miles away. 
In summer it is very hot, but the air is so dry that 
one’s perspiration evaporates as soon as formed, 
hence one does not feel it much. In winter at noon 
the thermometer will register 75°, while at night 
ice forms on the water in pails or shallow pools. 
There is a great fascination about the climate and 
the country, but owing to the climate it is and 
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always will be a negroes’ land. The white man 
may rule, but he cannot work with his hands. 

All South Africa lives on the gold and diamond 
mines, for the food must be sent up from Natal and 
Cape Colony, the Transvaal being arid. 

The time came at length when Lord Roberts, 
having made his plan of action, received reinforce- 
ments and ample supplies, moved northward on 
his way to Pretoria. I was invited to accompany 
him and was also asked to go with Lord Methuen 
to Fourteen Streams, but I felt that my duties de- 
manded that I should remain in Bloemfontein for 
some time. By the time the army had crossed 
the Vaal River, the base hospitals moved up to 
Kroonstad and I followed them and set up a depot 
of stores there. 

Returning one night to Bloemfontein in the 
hospital train we were stopped at a little wayside 
station, when who should enter the carriage but 
Lord Kitchener and his aide. It appeared that 
he was coming south in a special train when the 
Boers got word of it through a spy. He got off at 
the way station and joined us, but the train in 
which he was supposed to be in was heavily shelled. 
I saw it at Bloemfontein in a dilapidated condition. 
The General endeavored to make himself agreeable, 
but he was not a merry person and the attempt was 
not a great success. 

On another occasion I came south in an open 
sheep truck in company with the Principal Medical 
Officer of the Army in South Africa. Imagine it! 
While young red-tabbed officers rolled along in 
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saloon carriages, the head of the whole Army 
Medical Service in South Africa travelled by night 
with a single blanket in an open sheep truck without 
springs! This was a demonstration of the attitude 
of the so-called combatant branches of the service 
to the Medical Corps. I had many unpleasant 
proofs of it. A military doctor lived on his pay, 
a gentleman does not work, ergo the doctor was no 
gentleman. Junior officers would not salute me, 
although I was a lieutenant-colonel. Those days 
have passed away; the Great War killed this kind 
of snobbery. 

Lord Roberts had entered Pretoria and the 
Transvaal and the Free State had been formally 
annexed to the British Empire. It was thought 
that the war was over. When the matter of a 
return to Canada was put to the men of the Royal 
Canadian Regiment they decided that as their 
term of enlistment was up, they would return 
home, although some three hundred voted to re- 
main with Colonel Otter. So having arranged for 
assistant-commissioners, chief among whom was 
Lieut.-Colonel Lyons Biggar, to take over my 
duties, I embarked for England. 

While in London I was asked to give evidence 
before a Royal Commission on the conduct of the 
medical service, against which complaints had been 
made. The report of the commission led to great 
improvement in the pay, status, control of hos- 
pitals, transport and supplies (which they are 
now allowed to purchase) by the Royal Army Medi- 
cal Corps, which put it on a par with the Royal 
Engineers, Royal Artillery and other technical _ 
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units, and created an esprit de corps which made 
itself felt in the Great War. 

After Lord Roberts left South Africa in Sep- 
tember, the war took on a guerilla character, led 
by Generals Botha and DeWet. It dragged along 
and did not end until 1902. On the conclusion of 
peace Great Britain treated her late enemies with 
the greatest magnanimity and generosity, to which 
sentiments the Boers responded cordially. Hence, 
recently, we had the pleasing spectacle of Boers 
fighting side by side with the British against the 
Germans, and General Botha one of the most 
respected statesmen in the British Empire. 

It is noteworthy that this war, which was sup- 
posed to be ended by Christmas and could be 
successfully dealt with by 25,000 men, lasted nearly 
three years and employed 350,000 men. The 
War Office was warned by General Sir William 
Butler when it began (he commanded at the Cape 
in 1899) that it would take a large force to win. 
He was snubbed and superseded. 


CHAPTER XX 
Hungary and the Hungarians. 


[eave always suffered from ‘‘Wanderlust”’ and 
have crossed the Atlantic Ocean twenty-four 
times and the continent of North America six 
times. I spent four weeks at sea going from 
Halifax to Capetown during the South African 
War and three months going and returning from 
the Orient. I have travelled in all the countries 
of Europe except Sweden, Russia, Denmark, Greece 
and Turkey. 

Travel is a great joy to me—new peoples, new 
lands, new ideas or ancient civilizations interest 
me intensely. 

Bacon says “Travel in the younger sort is a 
part of education; in the older sort, a part of 
experience.”’ Dr. Samuel Johnson wrote ‘‘The use 
of travelling is to regulate by reality, and instead 
of thinking Bor things may be, to see them as they 
are. 

The oa of languages has always been a 
pleasure, for I learn them easily. During my 
student days in France and Germany I learned to 
speak French and German fluently, and I can, or 
could, read Spanish, Italian and Dutch, but, for 
want of practice, I am losing them. Had I estab- 
lished my practice in some large American city 
my linguistic accomplishments would have been a 
real asset. 

In 1909 an international Medical Congress was 
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held in Budapest, Hungary. I was appointed 
official representative of the Canadian Government 
and sailed for Europe with my wife early in June, 
picking up my daughter, who was at school at 
Lausanne, on our way to Vienna. 

We found on our arrival at Budapest that 
reservations had been made for us at the Hotel 
Jaeger Horn, which was filled with delegates. 

The meeting of the congress was remarkable, 
being attended by representative medical men 
from most of the nations of the world. 

We were cordially and officially received by the 
government of Hungary, through their spokesman, 
Count Apponyi, Minister of Education (who re- 
cently visited Canada). 

Among the interesting events of the congress was 
a Masonic reception, to which we went secretly, 
followed by Government spies. I regret that I am 
unable to relate what took place at this remarkable 
affair. Suffice it to say that Continental is not 
like Anglo-Saxon Freemasonry, for it has a political 
bias. I was chosen to speak for the English-speak- 
ing brethren and delivered a fiery address on 
Liberty, based on my reading of history. 

The reception at the Royal and Imperial Court 
of the delegates by the Archduke Francis, on 
behalf of the Emperor, was curious and interesting. 

At seven o’clock in the evening we presented 
ourselves at the palace and mounted the magnificent 
state stairway, carpeted in red and lined on each 
side by gigantic Hungarian Royal Guards, clothed 
in scarlet uniforms, which fitted tightly like under- 
clothes. On their heads were conical steel helmets, 
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from the point of which protruded a red feather at 
least two feet long. They were armed with great 
antique halberts. It was a scene of barbaric 
splendor. 

We were ushered into the great audience hall, — 
around which stood scores of royal servants in 
modern court uniforms. A very polite officer of 
the court having requested the official representa- 
tives to move into another gorgeous hall, we were 
lined up, for there were no seats, and at length 
His Royal and Imperial Highness, having dined 
comfortably, made his appearance. He began 
at the end of the line, which was arranged alpha- 
betically by nations, Allemagne (Germany) being 
first, spoke to and shook hands with each delegate. 
By the time he had passed ‘‘Grand Bretagne”’ 
(Great Britain) it was 9.30 and having stood for 
two and a half hours, with no dinner, we broke 
away for the dining-room, thus absolutely smashing 
all rules of court etiquette. We expected to get 
a substantial meal, instead of which we found fish 
sandwiches and champagne, hundreds of bottles 
of which lined the buffet. 

We ate the sandwiches greedily and drank the 
wine in tumblers. It was not long before it began 
to make its influence felt. The sedate and scientific 
gathering became hilarious and noises not usual 
in Imperial palaces made the chandeliers rattle. 
Some of our members began playing pranks on 
the solemn lackeys and were hugging the footmen 
like long-lost brothers. Eventually the learned 
doctors zigzagged their way down the steep road 
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which led to the bridge across the Danube and 
reached their lodgings with the aid of friendly 
policemen and citizens. 

I have attended several of these huge inter- 
national gatherings and looking back I would say 
that I doubt if much scientific benefit is derived 
from them. There are so many sections scattered 
about in different buildings and so many social 
engagements to distract the attention. The pro- 
ceedings of the Congress are published later and 
can be referred to, but seldom are. But the doctors 
have a rare good time. 

Another notable event was the dinner given by 
the medical officers of the Austro-Hungarian Army 
to the visiting medical officers at the Nobles’ Club. 
This gorgeous entertainment was attended by 
hundreds of officers in full uniform. How little 
did we think when we drank toasts with the 
Austrians and Germans that in five short years 
we would be at war with them! Yet in my sub- 
sequent tour through Germany I found that the 
militaristic and commercial had taken the place 
of the sentimental and idealistic spirit which 
formerly animated that people and in a paper which 
I read before the Canadian Military Institute in 
1910, I foretold that a great war was not far 
distant, in which we might become involved. My 
forecast was received with polite smiles. Like 
Lord Roberts, I was considered to be a “scare 
monger.’”’ 

Budapest is composed of two cities, divided by 
the Danube, and is a very ancient place, although 
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there are not many signs of antiquity now, for it is 
intensely modern and indeed more advanced in some 
respects than the cities of North America. 

It has a municipal council of 400, half of whom 
are chosen by the most highly assessed citizens 
the other half by popular vote. The streets are 
kept beautifully clean by being divided into beats. 
Each worker keeps from 1,500 to 4,000 square yards 
clean, depending on the amount of traffic. Snow is 
cleaned off in the same way and dumped in the 
Danube. 

Budapest has a municipal bread factory which 
produces about 60,000 pounds of bread daily. 
The food supply is carefully inspected, as is the 
milk and drinking water. 

The city has a unique newspaper, the ‘‘ Telephon 
Hirmonde,’’ which telephones its news instead 
of printing it. Instruments with loud-speaker 
attachments hang on the walls of cafes and an- 
nounce the news of the day, thus antedating 
broadcasting by radio. 

Budapest is the greatest bathing resort on earth. 
It has calcium and magnesium, carbonic, bitter, 
mud, and hot springs within its boundaries. 
Apenta and Hunyadi Janos waters are, or were 
before the war, exported to all parts of the world. 

Hungary has various races which go to make up 
the nation. The Magyar is no savage, but a serious 
man who is making his mark in the world’s pro- 
gress. He is of medium stature, with a short head, 
broad. face inclined to oval, short nose, small 
eyes and ears and a finely-cut mouth. He has 
strong, vigorous hair with a large open forehead 
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and a large chest denoting endurance and strength. 
He is active and often elegant, is inclined to 
melancholy, but capable of great energy when 
excited. Patriotism is his fetish. He is a de- 
scendant of the Scythians. The Slovaks are a 
dour, hardy race and inhabit northern Hungary. 
They are descended from the Moravians. There 
are about 350,000 unkempt and unwashed Gipsies 
in Hungary. They are picturesque nomads and 
for personal uncleanliness they cannot be beaten. 

They are supposed to have wandered out of Asia 
in the fifteenth century and to some extent in 
language bear a striking resemblance to some of the 
races of India. The late Archduke Joseph made a 
complete study of them and spent much time at- 
tempting to civilize them, but without success. 

They live by begging and stealing, trading horses 
and cattle, but every effort to settle them on the 
land has failed. We are all familiar with their 
wild music, the Csardas, for instance, which has a 
hypnotic quality which none other equals. 

Hungary has produced some great musicians, 
such as Rimenyi, Brahms and Liszt, of whom it 
may be said with Longfellow: 


‘‘And when he played, the atmosphere 
Was filled with magic, and the ear 
Caught the echoes of that harp of gold 
Whose music had so wierd a sound. 


“The hunted stag forgot to bound, 
The leaping rivulet backward rolled, 
The birds came down from bush and tree, 
The dead came from beneath the sea, 
The maiden to the harper’s knee.” 
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Hungary has become a republic since the breakup 
of Austria, and strange to say that is not illegal 
because the Golden Bull of 1686 gives the estates of 
the realm the right of resistance should the king 
infringe the liberties of the people. The office of 
king is semi-elective, though vested in the Haps- 
burgs, but the people have the right to change the 
succession; therefore, when Carl presented himself 
for election, they rejected him. The election and 
coronation of a king takes place on the express 
condition that the constitution should remain 
unimpaired and further that he must be crowned 
within six months after his election. I do not 
know of any other nation which possesses this 
peculiar constitution. I have little doubt that 
eventually they will return to a monarchical form 
of government. The country is governed by a 
parliament which sits in one of the most beautiful 
Gothic buildings in the world. It is a tempestuous 
body, as might be inferred from the temperamental 
character of the people; hence cabinets rise and fall 
like the waves of the sea. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


The Great War. 


Dee the spring of 1914 we enjoyed delight- 
ful weather and we were all very happy looking 
forward to a pleasant holiday at our summer 
residence at Oakhurst, Sturgeon Point. It seemed 
as though all the clouds had blown away and we 
were living in a sheltered harbor, all was so calm 
and prosperous, but we were destined soon to be 
rudely awakened from our dream of peace and 
plenty. 

Early in July we went down to our summer home. 
It never looked more beautiful. The water of the 
lake sparkled in the sun, the air was balmy, the 
birds sang, and all was peace. 

At the end of July the newspapers chronicled the 
murder of the Austrian Archduke and his wife at 
Serajevo. We were shocked, for it seemed such an 
objectless political murder. Little did we dream 
that it would be seized upon as an excuse for a 
world war by the military oligarchy in Berlin, and 
that we in Canada would be drawn into the male- 
strom of war. 

On August 4th at midnight Great Britain, true 
to the treaty with Belgium, of which treaty Ger- 
many was also a signatory, declared war. We 
realized that when England was at war we were 
at war, for the Empire is one. England’s king is 
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our king, her flag is our flag, all of which facts 
Germany discovered to her cost. 

The Government of Canada at once offered a 
contingen{ of one division to be sent to the assistance 
of the mother country. The offer was gratefully . 
accepted by the British Government and our home 
Government called for volunteers on August 8th, 
four days after the declaration of war. 

Between forty and fifty thousand men sent in 
their names, and among them my sons George 
and Arthur. George was a captain in the Royal 
Grenadiers, and Arthur, who was a graduate of the 
Royal Military College, was also attached to that 
regiment, but was immediately transferred to the 
artillery and appointed to the charge of the am- 
munition column of the 9th Field Battery. 

I will never forget the fateful moment when they 
came to me and asked my permission to join up. 
I was greatly moved, for I realized the seriousness 
of the situation, but I was proud of the patriotic 
spirit they displayed and told them it was their 
duty to serve Canada and the Empire as their 
forebears had done. 

As president of the Canadian Red Cross Society 
I went down to Quebec to see what we could do for 
the troops who had been so quickly and hurriedly 
thrown together. Naturally there was much to 
be done and I telegraphed our headquarters for the 
many things required in the hospitals and for use 
while the contingent was en route to England. 
Valcartier was a wonderful sight. Imagine thirty- 
five thousand men encamped in a beautiful valley 
through which a stream meandered. In two short 
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weeks water had been laid on, electric light in- 
stalled, streets laid out, hundreds of rifle targets 
erected and all the details of a great camp installed. 
From being a grazing place of sheep and cattle it 
had suddenly become a tented city inhabited by 
Canada’s most vigorous and energetic young 
manhood. Aladdin’s constructive efforts became 
facts of real life. The most curious spectacle, to my 
mind, to be seen, was at the bathing hour, when 
1,000 young men stood in the warm sunshine 
under the cold water sprays which lined the main 
street and scrubbed their splendid bodies. 

Finally, all was ready and the men entrained for 
Quebec and embarked on the transports which 
were to take them to England. As the ships were 
loaded they moved off, and others took their places, 
the whole fleet assembling lower down the St. 
Lawrence, where they met the escorting warships. 

These men were the cream of Canada’s youth 
and chivalry, all volunteers, all willing to face’ 
the great adventure for king and country, for 
freedom and civilization. No conscripts were 
they, but freemen, glad and willing to demonstrate 
Canada’s loyalty and to make some return to 
England for the civil and religious liberty we had 
enjoyed under the protection of her ae for a 
hundred years and more. 

My boys” mother and sister were at the Chatesu 
Frontenac, which was filled to overflowing with the 
fathers, mothers, sisters and sweethearts of the 
officers and men of the contingent. Many tears 
were shed in private, but the women wore brave 
and smiling faces in pane ‘Little did they know . 
13—L.B. 
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that within six months the larger proportion of 
the brave men who sailed away from our shores 
would be killed or wounded on the bloody fields of 
Flanders, but a merciful Providence had drawn a 
veil over the future. 

I parted with my boys on the wharf, the eldest ~ 
of whom I was destined never to see again. Arthur 
was the last of the contingent to embark, as he was 
detailed to gather up the remaining artillery stores 
and spent the night in the freight shed on the dock. 

George joined the 3rd Battalion, C.E.F., as a 
captain. This battalion was composed of men 
from the Queen’s Own, the Grenadiers and the 
Governor-General’s Body Guard, under the com- 
mand of Lieut.-Colonel R. Rennie (now Major- 
General). As soon as the requisite number of men 
were recruited they were sent to Long Branch to 
be equipped and organized and two weeks later 
were sent on to Valcartier, Que., where men from 
all parts of the country were concentrated. 

Here let me say, that in the opinion of most 
senior officers, General Sam Hughes made a great 
mistake in organizing new battalions instead of 
recruiting from the old existing regiments, adding 
battalion to battalion as the demand for more 
troops became apparent. In consequence of Gen- 
eral Hughes’ policy the old regiments have lost 
the battle honors which would have naturally 
accrued to them, which would have been an 
advantage to their esprit de corps and regimental 
histories. j 

. The Council of the Canadian Red Cross Society 
was called together within a few days after the 
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declaration of war and a programme of active 
work decided on. Premises were engaged at 77 
King Street East and frequent meetings of the 
executive committee were held. Money and goods 
began to come in. 

As president I addressed a series of meetings in 
Toronto and throughout the province of Ontario 
as well as at Montreal and Quebec. 

In March, 1915, it was decided to send me to the 
seat of war to make observations on the needs of 
the hospitals and make a general survey of the 
‘Red Cross work. - Accordingly I sailed from New 
York on the Lusitania, as related elsewhere in 
this narrative. 

Arriving in England I was cordially received by 
the Hon. Sir Arthur Stanley, the Chairman of the 
British Red Cross Society, who honored our 
Society through me, by giving a great luncheon 
party at the Royal Automobile Club, at which I 
was the guest of honor. Many distinguished per- 
sons were present, including the Duke of Devon- 
shire (afterwards Governor-General of Canada). 

I inspected the Canadian Red Cross Offices and 
warehouse and went out to Cleveden, where the 
Society had built a hospital on ground lent us by 
Lord Astor. 

I was further honored by being elected a member 
of the Joint Committee of the British Red Cross 
Society and the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 
At the first meeting I attended I was given a seat 
on the platform on the right of H. R. H. Princess 
Christian, at which I was pleased, but much 
embarrassed. 
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On the 23rd of April we received the news of the 
great battle of St. Julien and the heavy losses 
sustained by the Canadians. I was spending the 
evening with my niece, Mrs. Arthur Kirkpatrick, 
and as it was reported that Major Kirkpatrick was _ 
killed, she was in great distress. I offered to go 
down to the Canadian Record Office and find out 
the facts. I arrived there about nine o’clock in 
the evening and was much surprised at the em- 
barrassed demeanor of the officers in charge when 
I asked to see the list of casualties. Almost the 
first name I saw among the killed was that of my 
son, Captain G. C. Ryerson. I could not believe 
myeyes. I thought some mistake had been made in 
transmission of the names. A little farther down 
I read ‘“‘Severely wounded, Lieutenant Arthur C. 
Ryerson.” I was terribly shocked, but I kept my 
head and found that the Kirkpatrick killed was a 
lieutenant and a cousin of Major Kirkpatrick. 
I hastened with the news to Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s 
apartments, then I collapsed. 

It was arranged that I should go to France as 
soon as possible, for which purpose I was given an 
Imperial War Office order to proceed to the seat 
of war, and accordingly crossed to Boulegne on 
April 26th and was met by our very efficient 
Assistant Canadian Commissioner, Captain (after- 
wards Colonel) Blaylock, on the wharf, and was 
put up, with my secretary, Captain William 
MacLeod Moore, at the Hotel Boulogne. 

I pause here to express my deep appreciation of 
the services which Captain Moore rendered to me 
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in the trying crises I was destined to meet. He 
was a son of Lieut.-Colonel MacLeod Moore, of 
Prescott, Ontario, a veteran retired Imperial officer 
and an eminent Freemason. Captain Moore was 
unfortunately accidentally killed in Brussels in 
1918, to the great regret of all who knew him. 

Leaving the hotel I went in search of my son 
Arthur and found him in No. 7 Stationary Hospital, 
seriously wounded by shrapnel in the abdomen. 
It turned out that a piece of shrapnel casing had 
become entangled in the muscles of the abdomen 
and had not entered the cavity. To this fortunate 
circumstance he owes his life. The following day 
I saw him off on a hospital ship on his way to 
England. 

Arthur was very reticent about his experiences, 
but from his comrades I learned his story. He 
was in charge of the ammunition column of the 
Canadian Division and had the distribution of small 
arms ammunition in his charge. It appeared that 
in the battle of St. Julien he went up to the front 
with waggon loads of ammunition no less than 
twenty times, through a terrific fire. On his last 
trip he saw an officer lying in the road, dead. 
The body looked familiar to him and on going up 
to it he found it was that of his brother George. 
Having delivered the ammunition, he put the body 
in the waggon, when a shell burst and wounded 
him and his horse. Fortunately there was a dress- 
ing station near at hand to which he was taken 
and had the first dressing for his wound applied. 
He was mentioned in despatches and recommended 
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for a D.S.O., but, as so often happened, although 
he was ‘‘mentioned” three times he received no 
decoration. 

No. 7 Stationary Hospital, Boulogne, was an 
officers’ hospital. It sometimes was so over- — 
crowded that I have seen the corridors lined with 
wounded officers lying on stretchers. It was 
entirely nursed by nurses of the Imperial Army 
Nursing Service. Many Canadian officers were 
lodged in this hospital. One poor boy, from 
Toronto, lay gasping from being gassed. He was 
very hopeful, but died suddenly one night. An- 
other Canadian suffered from gas gangrene. His 
legs were swollen to an enormous size and he 
suffered horribly,'but bore his pain with a courage 
which I have never seen equalled.: He had been 
anesthetized twenty-one times to have abscesses 
opened. I am glad to say that he recovered. 

Boulogne was indeed a city of pain. There were 
hospitals everywhere in the city and surrounding 
district, Wimerieux, LeToquet, Treport. I visited 
them all and found conditions good. I have seen 
no less than 7,000 wounded arrive in a single day 
by train and road. At the wharf there always 
lay one or more hospital ships ready to be loaded 
with ‘‘Blighty’”’ cases. No one can describe the 
joy of the men to lie in a bed with clean sheets, 
surrounded by gentle nurses and doctors, “‘going 
home’’—blessed thought! Strong men wept for joy. 

I was especially interested in a hospital ship 
loading with wounded Indians. It was night and 
the scene was dramatic. The wharf was dark, but 
the gangway was brightly lighted with electric 
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light. A continual succession of stretchers came 
from the hospital train. They were brought on 
board and lowered by a lift to the long hospital 
ward. All kinds of native types were to be seen. 
The little Ghurka, with his flat nose and Mongolian 
features. The Pathan, the Sikh, the Hindoo, all 
were there. I noticed a great Pathan with a 
hooked nose, black up-curled mustaches and 
swarthy skin. I told the doctor in charge (Indian 
Medical Service) that I would like to speak to 
him. He spoke to the man in his own language. 
I asked him, through the doctor, what he thought 
of the war. He rubbed his great nose and smiling 
said ‘‘It is a good war. It leaves a fine taste in 
the mouth.” I spoke to a Ghurka, through the 
doctor. He was all smiles. He had a nice wound 
and had killed his man. These little fellows have 
a pleasant way of slicing off an enemy’s head with 
their great knives. I suppose he had done so in a 
trench raid. If these men suffered, they made no 
sound. They were stoical. It was Kismet. 

On May 2nd I went on to Paris. It was a long 
journey with waits and detours on account of the 
movements of troops. I put up at the Hotel 
Meurice, one of the best hotels in Paris, where they 
charged British officers, in uniform, five francs a 
day for a room, where they would ordinarily charge 
twenty for the same accommodation. 

I had a very busy time in Paris calling on the 
British Red Cross Headquarters and the French 
Red Cross, where I again met the Marquis de Vogue, 
whom I had previously met in 1912 in London at 
the International Red Cross Conference. I also 
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made enquiries into the management of the French 
prisoners of war (in Germany) department. It 
was a colossal business. Hundreds of thousands 
had been taken prisoner in the first days of the 
war. This sounds like an exaggeration, but it is, 

nevertheless, a literal fact. 

I visited the British Red Cross, Paris Branch, 
the Bureau for the Missing, the hospital established 
by La Presse, of Montreal, the Canadians in the 
British General Hospital at Versailles, the American 
Ambulance at Nieully, and the hospital established 
by Mr. and Mrs. Chauncey Depew at the Chateau 
d’Annel. This was a most interesting place im- 
mediately behind the French reserve trenches. 
The Depews were there when the Germans ad- 
vanced near to Paris, but they remained in residence 
with a house full of wounded. General Von Klock 
made it his headquarters and was disposed to 
destroy it, but seeing a photograph of Senator 
Chauncey Depew, he inquired if they were related 
to him, to which they replied in the affirmative. 
He said he had met him in Berlin and gave an 
order that nothing was to be disturbed, but when 
he left, took all the horses, wines and other articles 
to which he and his staff had taken a fancy. 

On May 6th I called on M. Gabriel Hanotaux, ex- 
minister for Foreign Affairs. He invited me to 
lunch with the Committee of the Secours National 
on the 14th, which I accepted; but much was to 
happen before that date. 

Early on the morning of May 7th I received a 
request to inspect a hospital at Dinard, on the 
coast of Normandy, which had been subsidized 
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by the Canadian Government. I was somewhat 
surprised to receive this order, but quickly made 
my arrangements, having a private automobile 
put at my disposal by the British Red Cross. It 
was owned and driven by a gentleman named 
Gracey, who had repeatedly endeavored to enlist, 
but was rejected for physical disability and who 
now worked voluntarily for the Red Cross. We 
left Paris at 11 a.m. for Dinard via Rambouillet, 
Chartres, and Le Mans, arriving at the latter 
place about 7 p.m., where we remained the night. 
The town was crowded with French convalescents, 
who seemed very glad to see British uniforms 
and gave us quite an ovation. 

We left in the morning and proceeded via Lavel, 
Vitre, Rennes and St. Malo and arrived at Dinard 
at 7 p.m. We had dined and I was in conversation 
with the commandant of the place when he said, 
‘‘What a terrible disaster the loss of the Lusitania 
was.”’ I was thunderstruck. I had heard nothing 
of it. I immediately called Moore and we rushed 
out bareheaded in the rain to the telegraph office. 
It was closed and no messages could be sent. I 
was nearly crazy with apprehension, but could 
get no news beyond the fact that the ship had been 
torpedoed. Dr. Chotel, who was in charge of the 
Franco-Canadian hospital, came in to see me and 
said he had received a wire from Captain Blaylock 
that all was well with my wife and daughter, who 
were on the ship. I was immensely relieved, but 
returned to Paris by the first train in the morning. 
It took all day because of the delays caused by the 
movements of troops. We arrived at 7.30 p.m, 
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when I saw the newspaper report that both my 
wife and daughter were lost. I left again by motor 
car for Boulogne in the morning and arrived in 
London that evening, when I learned that my 
wife was lost, but my daughter was saved. My 
readers will understand without further words — 
what I went through, having lost my eldest son 
and my wife within two weeks. 

I went on board the Lusitania at New York on 
Saturday, April 3rd, 1915, on my way to England, 
commissioned to make a survey of the work of the 
Canadian Red Cross Society in England and at the 
seat of war. I expected to sail the same day, 
but a blizzard came on which lasted all that day 
and most of the following day, Easter Sunday. 
We therefore lay at the dock. 

An advertisement had appeared in the New 
York papers issued by the Imperial German Em- 
bassy warning passengers who intended to sail for 
England on a British ship that they did so at their 
own risk, that a state of war existed and that ships 
were liable to attack. We were quite merry about 
it for no one believed that any power would sink 
without warning a huge passenger ship carrying 
a large number of women and children and many 
neutrals. We were told that some members of a 
prominent Philadelphia family had cancelled their 
passages because they had been warned by wireless 
by an American lady in Berlin, married to a German 
of high rank. We thought they were foolish or 
worse. We sailed therefore in good spirits and 
with every confidence in asafe passage. During the 
voyage I had many conversations with the Com- 
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mander, Captain Turner, a quiet, determined and, 
as it proved, courageous man. He told me that 
the Admiralty absolutely declined to arm the ship, 
that in their opinion there was no necessity for 
it and the speed of the ship, twenty-five knots, 
was such that she could run away from any undersea 
boat. He said very bitterly that he had not even 
a rifle on board, for if he had he could disable a 
submarine, submarines at that time being so 
lightly constructed that a rifle bullet would pierce 
their hulls. We had a pleasant company on board 
and nothing of importance worth recording hap- 
pened. We arrived in the Mersey in due course. 

I was in London when the news of the death of my 
eldest son and the wounding of my son Arthur 
reached me. I cabled my wife to come over to 
help and comfort my son and because I thought 
this work would divert her mind from the loss of 
her first-born and beloved son. There was such 
a singular understanding and attachment between 
these two dear people that I doubt if she would 
ever have recovered from the blow. As I had 
made a successful voyage on the Lusitania she 
determined to sail on her. Accordingly she and 
my daughter embarked in this ship on its ill- 
fated voyage. I went to France, immediately 
after, April 25th, and spent some days looking over 
the situation at Boulogne and seeing my son Arthur, 
in the Officers’ Hospital there. He was transferred 
to England in a hospital ship and I went on to 
Paris. I was asked to inspect and report on a 
hospital which the French Government had estab- 
lished on the coast at Treport with $100,000 granted 
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by the vote of the Canadian House of Commons. I 
accordingly left Paris in a Sunbeam automobile 
owned and driven by a gentleman named Gracie, 
who, owing to a physical defect had been rejected 
by several medical boards, and who was doing his 
bit in the service of the British Red Cross Society. 

I was accompanied by my secretary, Captain 
William MacLeod Moore. We motored through 
Central and Western France and were everywhere 
accorded a hearty welcome. We arrived in Dinard 
in the evening of the 8th of May in time for dinner. 
We had dined and I had been introduced to the 
commandant of the place when he remarked what 
an awful tragedy the sinking of the Lusitania was. 
I was horrified and almost paralyzed with the 
shock. When I got my wits about me I rushed 
out to find Moore. We ran bareheaded in the 
rain to the telegraph office. It was closed and 
no message could be sent after nine o’clock. I 
returned to the hotel in a state of great mental 
disturbance. No one knew anything beyond the 
fact that the ship had been torpedoed with great 
loss of life. I spent a terrible night. In the 
morning we took the first train to Paris, but being 
war time, it took nine hours to reach there. There 
I learned the details of this terrible crime. The 
names of both my wife and daughter appeared in 
the list of the lost. 

Imagine my feelings! 

We left the next morning for London, but when 
we reached Boulogne we learned that although 
my wife was lost, my daughter was saved and that 
she was at Queenstown. On arriving in London 
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kind friends met us and a friend, whose kindness 
and sympathy I will never forget, offered to go to 
Queenstown for my daughter. Two days later 
she returned with her, dressed in the same clothes 
she had gone down in; everything else she had was 
gone. The following was the story she told: 
“My mother and myself had finished lunch 
and were taking coffee when there was a jarring 
noise—not loud. Almost immediately the ship 
began to list. We went to the upper deck, but 
several boats could not be lowered because of the 
list of the ship. Mother and I got into the last 
boat which was lowered safely, but just then the 
ship went down and our boat was overturned. I 
am a good swimmer and although there was a 
crowd struggling together I got clear, and came 
up against a raft on which were Leonard McMurray 
and Mr. Lockhart, of Toronto. The raft was 
sinking with so many on it so I and others swam 
to a lifeboat floating near and got into it. There 
was a hole in one end, but by clinging to the other 
end we kept the hole out of water. We were in the 
water up to our knees for three hours when we 
were picked up by a destroyer and taken to Queens- 
town. The commander of the destroyer took me 
to his house, where I remained three days hoping 
to find mother.”* She did not say in this inter- 
view what others said of her, that she helped many 
on to the raft and that on the destroyer she un- 
dressed the rescued women and wrapped them in 
blankets and then gave them nourishment and 


- *Her body was never found. 
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stimulants. She was the only woman who kept 
her wits and was able to help others. 

The story of the loss of the Lusitania is only 
equalled in horor by that of the Titanic. Eleven 
hundred and forty-seven persons lost their lives 
and eight hundred and thirty-one were saved, . 
among them only a few of the officers, including 
Captain Turner, who was saved by Master-at-arms 
Williams just as he was going down after he had 
been two and a half hours in the water. The 
story he told the reporters is as follows: 

“The weather was clear and we were going 
eighteen knots. I was on the port side and heard 
the 2nd Officer call out ‘Here’s a torpedo.’ I ran 
to the other side of the bridge and clearly saw the 
wake of a torpedo. Smoke and steam came up 
between the two last funnels (she had four). 
There was a slight shock. Immediately after the 
explosion there was another report, but that may 
possibly have been internal. I at once gave orders 
to lower the boats and directed that women and 
children should get into them. I also had the 
bulkheads closed. Between the time of passing 
Fastnet, I saw no signs of submarines. There was 
some haze off the Irish coast and I slowed down to 
fifteen knots. I was in wireless communication 
all the way across.”’ He declined to say what his 
special instructions were. His watch stopped at 
2.36 p.m. No war ship convoyed the ship. He 
had double lookouts. There was no panic on 
board. The ship carried 1,313 passengers and a 
crew of 665. 

The torpedoing of the Lusttania is the greatest 
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crime in naval history. It was no accidental 
destruction. It had been determined upon long 
before it happened, for medals had been prepared 
and dated earlier than the event. She was an 
unarmed ship carrying many women, children and 
neutrals, yet she was sunk without warning. 
This crime will never be forgiven to the Germans 
so long as history endures. 

As there was nothing further to be done in 
London, I obtained permits for my daughter and 
myself and returned to Paris on the 16th. After 
which I resumed my visits of inspection, in the 
course of which I visited the Hertford hospital, 
the Japanese hospital, the French hospital for the 
mutilated and the Scottish women’s hospital at 
Royaumont. This latter was established in an 
old Abbey and was entirely run and officered by 
women. All operations, great and small, X-ray 
and other treatments were done by the female 
staff. They even brought the wounded in from the 
front in their own ambulance. It was a bright 
and cheery place and the patients seemed very 
contented, although they balked at first at being 
treated by women. 

On the way to and from Royaumont we passed 
Senlis, which had been partially destroyed by the 
Germans. Some sharpshooter had fired on the 
enemy, so in revenge they shot the Mayor and 
several other citizens. As Senlis is only thirty 
miles from Paris it made one understand how 
near the enemy was to the city when they were 
driven back by General Gallieni and his taxicabs 
filled with troops. 
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On the 19th I had an interview with Madame 
Carnot, President of the Dames Francaise, and 
attended a meeting of the Committee of the 
Secours National. 

Having obtained a good idea of the French 
hospital situation and needs by means of these 
interviews and visits to hospitals, I left Paris for 
Boulogne on my way to British Headquarters at 
St. Omer, on May 24th, my daughter remaining 
with friends in Paris. 


CHAPTER XXII 
The British Front. 
MOTORED to St. Omer, G.H.Q., on May 25th, 


and immediately on arrival reported myself to 
the Provost Marshal General (General Bunbury). 
He was a genial gentleman and promised me passes 
to any point I thought desirable to reach. I also 
called on the Director General of the Army Medical 
Services (Major-General Sir Thomas Slogett) and 
found some of my old South Africancomrades on 
his staff. 

I visited No. 1 Casualty Clearing Station, at 
Fort Gassion, commanded by Colonel Ford, who 
is now the popular A.D.M.S. at Toronto. Fort 
Gassion is a relic of the times of Marlborough’s 
wars in the low countries and embedded in the wall 
there is still one of his cannon balls where it struck 
250 years ago. The Fort has been used as a 
prison and was in a filthy state when Ford took it 
over, but he soon transformed it into a sanitary 
hospital building and did great work with the 
numerous casualties which flowed into his wards. 

The next day I went to Hinges and met General 
Alderson, commanding the Canadian Division. 
I also visited Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Canadian Field 
Ambulances, and had interviews with Colonels 
Foster, A.D.M.S., Watt, Ross, and MacPherson 
of the Canadian Army Medical Corps. 

These officers and their ambulances had been 
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through the awful days of St. Julien and Ypres 
and were pretty well tired out, having worked 
twenty-four hours at a stretch with little sleep 
and food. Thousands of wounded passed through 
their hands. 

The following day I witnessed a unique pete S 
the review of the 7th British Division by Generals 
Joffre and French. The review took place in some 
fields near Lillens. What a magnificent body of 
men marched past the saluting base! (Guards, 
Highlanders and others! They looked what they 
were, seasoned veteran soldiers. Joffre was a 
man of medium height, very stout and sturdy, with 
a rosy complexion and bright blue eyes. He did 
not look at all like a Frenchman. He resembled 
Ex-President Taft more than any one I know. 
French was the smaller man of the two, but looked 
bright and alert. 

In the hedges about the field were placed numer- 
ous anti-aircraft guns, while several airplanes flew 
overhead to ward off attacks from the air. Whata 
scoop it would have been to have blown up the two 
heads of the Allied armies! For once the German 
spy system was at fault. 

The British Red Cross had an advanced depot in 
St. Omer, which was managed by Mr. Duveen, a 
partner in the great art firm of Duveen Brothers. 
He used his own and several cars belonging to 
friends and the ambulances were greatly indebted 
to him for prompt aid. The Red Cross was 
playing a great part in the war. Supplementary 
aid is essential in war, for no Government provides 
sufficient stores for great emergencies. The Red 
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Cross is the avenue through which flows the prac- 
tical sympathy of the friends at home. Without 
it they could do nothing, for with the best intentions 
nothing can be accomplished without organization 
and a recognized channel of communication. 

From St. Omer I went to Dunkirk to inspect 
a number of small private hospitals, but found on 
arrival that they had all been evacuated on account 
of the bombardment. On our way there we passed 
through Berque, an ancient fortified village, which 
was badly knocked about by shell fire. In Dun- 
kirk we found the general hospital badly damaged, 
the theatre and many buildings in ruins. The 
Hotel de I’Arcade, where we stayed, had escaped, 
but its inhabitants had had some bad frights. 
The objective of the long range shell fire was the 
harbor, in which numerous store ships lay, while 
the freight sheds were full of supplies; but as the 
shells fell short the town suffered. After the war 
this gun was located twenty-three miles from the 
town, but its situation was unknown during the 
war in spite of the efforts of the aviators to find it. 

On this trip I took with me my nephew, Captain 
Beverley Crowther, who had a few days’ leave. 
It was the last time that I saw him as he had to 
return to his regiment and was killed later. On 
our way back we stopped at La Panne and visited 
the Hospital de l’Ocean of which Dr. Le Page was 
chief surgeon. His wife had been in the United 
States collecting money for this hospital and was 
returning when she went down in the Lusitania. 
It was a large hospital and was nursed chiefly by 
American and Canadian nurses, When in La 
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Panne, I called on Prince Alexander of Teck, the 
British Military representative at what remained 
of the Belgian Court. The Queen resided in a 
villa on the sand’ dunes. 

On the 30th I went to Ypres, as related elsewhere, 
and on the 31st to Calais, stopping on the way at 
Millicent, Duchess of Sutherland’s hospital, which 
was under canvas at a small village. 

On June 2nd I went to Fournes, but I found the 
place practically deserted and I spent the following 
day with the 3rd Battalion at Bethune. The 
battalion was sadly depleted, but the survivors were 
in good spirits. 

I went to Armentieres on the 4th and found the 
place full of wounded. It had not, at that time, 
been heavily shelled and the town was alive with 
refugees. I visited several hospitals and saw 
some interesting cases. On the way back we were 
worried by a Taube which flew nearly overhead 
and which was being shelled by our guns. These 
German planes had an unpleasant way of dropping 
bundles of steel arrows on moving vehicles which 
they saw on the roads and\as several men had been 
pierced through and through by them, the idea of 
being transfixed was not a cheerful one. 

On my return to St. Omer I found that General 
Steele, Brig.-General Carson, Colonel Carrick and 
Colonel Garnet Hughes had arrived there and I 
had interviews with them regarding the future 
activities of our society. 

I left for Paris on the 5th and continued my round 
of visits to hospitals, canteens and convalescent 
camps, 
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On the 10th I went to Rouen and visited the 
Canadian convalescent camp, which was well 
managed, and an enormous British general hospital 
(No. 6), and had considerable conversation with 
Colonel Sir Edward Worthington. He is a gradu- 
ate of Trinity Medical College and had entered 
the R.A.M.C. some years before. He came to 
Canada with H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught 
as a medical officer and served with distinction 
during the war. He is now (1924) holding an 
important position in the War Office in London. 

Having been invited by M. Gabriel Hanotaux 
to accompany him and Madame Hanotaux for a 
tour of inspection of the battlefields of the Aisne 
and the Marne, I left Paris on the 12th of June in 
his automobile. This distinguished statesman and 
litterateur had a summer villa in the Falaise de 
’Aisne and it was there that our tour ended. 
The cliffs of the Aisne are remarkable as having 
been the homes of the troglodyte people in the 
dawn of history. The caves in which they lived 
not only exist, but are still used as stables and 
storehouses. On the: heights above them were 
posted long-range guns and between them and the 
German lines lay entrenchments. I have avoided 
descriptions of military movements and entrench- 
ments in this book because they have been done so 
often and so well by others. . 

It was most remarkable that the fields en route 
showed little signs of war having passed that way. 
Here and there an unroofed house or church, a 
few shattered trees and a broken waggon or two, 
that was all. The industrious French peasant 
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women, with the help of boys and old men, were 
at work in the fields amidst growing crops. 

I even passed along the roads through acres of 
roses, grown for the perfume manufacturers. The 
recuperative power of France is wonderful. What 
is lacking is population, which is largely due to the 
excessively thrifty habits of the people. Nothing 
is wasted in a French home. We Canadians throw 
away as much food in a month as would feed a 
French family for two months. 

I had very little opportunity to inspect French 
hospitals; they were very chary of permits; but 
I was not favorably impressed with what I did see. 
Their standard of asepsis and of food differs materi- 
ally from ours, but the patients seem to thrive 
nevertheless. I will be ever greatly indebted to 
M. Hanotaux for his kind consideration and have 
endeavored to repay the debt by service to France. 

On my return to Paris I visited a hospital at 
Compiegne organized by Dr. Alexis Carrel, of 
New York, in which he was using a new treatment 
for infected wounds with great success. Later I 
visited a hospital at Troyes established by the 
Scottish Women’s Suffrage Society. It was run by 
women very successfully. 

Having concluded my extensive tour of observa- 
tion and inspection I determined to return home 
and report the results of my observations, hence 
I left Paris on June 24th, for Bordeaux. At that 
time the risk of being torpedoed was much less in 
a French than in an English liner, for the Germans 
from motives of policy were not destroying French 
ships as they expected to use them themselves after 


the war. 
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I embarked with my daughter on the 


L’ Espagne, but had to wait two days in the Road- 
stead at the mouth of the river for stokers, who 
were transferred to us from a warship. We arrived 
in New York without misadventure on July 6th. 

Having now made a very careful examination of 
the hospitals and of Red Cross work, I arrived at 
the following conclusions: 


1. That never in history have the sick and wounded 
in war been so well, so quickly and so efficiently 
cared for. 

2. That the elements which have contributed to these 
results are: 


(a) 


The efficiency, esprit de corps and scientific 
training of the medical officers. 


(b) The introduction of motor ambulances into 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 


the service. 

The increasing power of the medical officers 
in directing transportation and supply. 

The liberal and even lavish character of the 
hospitals and equipment supplied by the 
Imperial, Indian and Colonial Governments. 
The ever-ready and ever-present co-operation 
of the Red Cross Society through its various 
agencies and representatives. Primarily these 
improvements arose from the representations 
of Henri Dunant, founder of the World’s 
Red Cross Societies, and hence one of the 
world’s greatest benefactors, and secondarily 
through the experience gained in the conduct 
of medical affairs in the South African War, 
1899-1902. 


On May 30th, 1915, I wrote to my son, 


66 
. 


I have to-day seen the most tragic 


scene of modern times. I have been in Ypres. 
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In all the world there is nothing like it, nor has 
there been since the destruction of Pompeii. Man 
has vied with nature in destroying by fire and shell 
one of the most beautiful and historic cities in 
the: world. Nowhere is the brutal malignity of 
the Hun more completely portrayed than at 
Ypres. For six months the enemy has tried, 
without success, to take it: Having failed, he has 
destroyed it from a distance, with colossal guns 
and giant shells. For months they have rained on 
the fated city a constant deluge of shells, both 
incendiary and high explosive, with the result that 
there remains hardly a house uninjured. Gaunt, 
gaping, open-windowed, as eyes in terror, they stare 
at you, the very picture of despair and inarticulate 
misery. Blackened, smoke-stained, roofless, here 
one sees the strange caprices of shell fire, the front 
of a house gone, pictures and mirrors still in 
place, a floor fallen in; resting on two beams a 
lady’s dressing table and its apurtenances. -De- 
serted by its human occupants, a stray black cat 
issues from the ruins of a home. A dozen pigeons 
perch on the blackened roof-tree. Quaint, bizarre, 
silent as death, the city inspires one with a sort 
of horror, for you know that death is there. Under 
the ruins lie many of Ypres’ best, most presperous 
and industrious citizens. No pen can describe 
its awfulness and the while the guns boom, the 
whining of the great shells is heard. Sometimes 
the sharp bark of a field gun breaks upon the ear 
with startling suddenness. What is it? Where 
is it? You clutch your neighbor and look with 
strained eyes. You see nothing. You breathe 
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again. It is a British gun replying. You cannot 
see it, for it is hidden somewhere in the ruins. It 
is smokeless and its winged messenger of death 
flies to the German lines, perhaps to make another 
widow. How the women suffer in this war! 
The men who have been through the hell of Ypres 
and live, are proud of it. They have been through 
the gates of hell and beyond and have returned. 
They have felt the madness, the exhilaration of 
deadly strife. But the women! They whose loved 
ones have been blown to atoms. How they suffer! 
The victim felt nothing. Not only did they lose 
their man, but all their precious household goods 
are scattered to the four winds of heaven, destroyed, 
buried; the accumulations of generations, the 
souvenirs, so treasured, so loved, all gone. What 
a senseless vengeance is the destruction of Ypres. 
Because the defenders resisted the will of the All 
Highest, the Over Lord of Germany, he willed 
that the homes of the great, the rich, and the poor, 
the collections of art and science, the historic 
monuments of the past, should be destroyed; that 
the poor innocent women and children should be 
put to death by violence, should be torn limb from 
limb, and that the savings of generations should 
be wiped out and the people reduced to misery 
and penury, because they resisted his will. He 
who had no right to impose his will upon an alien, 
a peaceful and an unoffending people. The mon- 
strous iniquity of it! We did not stay long in 
Ypres. We penetrated the great square and having 
seen the ruins of the Hotel de Ville, the great 
Cloth Hall and the Cathedral, we felt it was time 
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to go. Everywhere was the scent of death, 
smouldering wood, or a fresh fire and dense smoke. 
We saw the most stupendous evil wrought by the 
hand of man in modern times. The impression of 
horror is burned deep into my mind, and will 
never fade while I live.” 

My eldest son, George Crowther Ryerson, who 
’ was born October 21st, 1882, early took an interest 
in military affairs, for he joined the Cadet Corps 
at. Upper Canada College, where he was being 
educated, and while still at school, and having 
completed his eighteenth year, joined the Royal 
Grenadiers as a provisional lieutenant. By 1912 
he had risen to be captain of a company. When 
the war was declared he came to me, as related in 
a former chapter, and asked permission to volun- 
teer. He joined the 3rd Battalion, C.E.F., as a 
captain and went overseas with that unit. After 
passing through the discomforts and miseries of 
Salisbury Plain camp, he accompanied his bat- 
talion to France and landed at St. Nazairre. The 
Canadian Contingent, now the First Canadian 
Division, was soon shifted to the Ypres front and 
underwent its baptism of fire and the discomfort of 
the trenches. On April 23rd, 1915, the Germans 
made their grand attack, using gas for the first 
time. The Canadians stood fast and saved the 
day when the Algerian and other Colonial French 
troops broke and left the road to Calais open. 
Early on the morning of the 23rd, George was 
instantly killed while leading his company at 
St. Julien. George, who shortly before his death 
had been appointed an acting major, was very 
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popular with the officers and men of his battalion, 
as the following letter and statement will testify. 


“France, May 14th, 1915. 


“We, the remainder of the Grenadiers, have the honor 
most respectfully to offer you our deepest sympathy 
concerning your son, Captain George Ryerson, killed in 
action at Ypres. He is mourned by every one of us, 
for we all loved him and would have followed him any- 
where as cheerfully as he would have led, and he always 
did lead us. Amongst ourselves we always called him 
‘Happy.’ In the thick of things, in the greatest dis- 
comforts, he was ever ready by his own splendid example 
to encourage and help us. 

“Feeling as we feel, Sir, we realize a little of what 
you must feel. Our hope is, that some day we may be 
able to, at least in part, avenge his death and uphold 
the honor of the regiment of which he was so proud, and - 
with part of which he perished. 


“We have the honor to be, Sir, 
“Your obedient servants 


(signed by) Charles E. Cooper, Co’y S.M. 
F. Curlew, Set. 
D. Forgee, Cpl. 
R. Vincent, Cpl. 
and twenty-nine privates.” 


Statement of Private H. R. Boal, 
““D” Company, 
3rd Battalion, 1st Infantry Brigade, 
1st Canadian Division. 
Made at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, on Friday, 
May 14th, 1915. 


“I was in the company commanded by Capt. George 
Ryerson. Previous to the war I had been, for about 
six years, a private in the 10th Royal Grenadiers. 

“On the evening of April 22nd we were in billet at 
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Vlamartine. Shortly after 7 o’clock the Turcos began 
to pass through the village in disorderly retreat. We 
at once fell in and started towards the position which 
the Turcos had evacuated, which I judge to have been 
about four miles away. Most of the way we were under 
very heavy fire. When we had proceeded about three 
miles we got the order to dig in. This was a long job, 
as we had nothing but our small entrenching tools. We 
dug individual trenches and joined them up afterwards. 
I judge that it was after midnight before we were under 
cover. 

‘Capt. Ryerson was with us all the time, encouraging 
the men, and telling them what to do. Between five 
and six in the morning of the 23rd we received the order 
to advance. Capt. Ryerson was out of the trenches 
giving the men directions. I was on the other side of the 
road from him. The firing was very heavy, and I saw 
the Captain fall. I crawled across the road to him, 
took his hand, and spoke to him, he gave a gasp, and I 
saw that he had gone. 

‘‘He appeared to have been struck by a bullet in the 
side, about the kidneys, and he lived but a few moments. 
I crawled back and told the men. 

‘“‘Some of them cried. 

“Captain Ryerson was a splendid officer, quite fear- 
less, and all the men loved him. He took good care 
of them and was very just. 

“‘Soon after I was wounded in the right thigh and 
right arm.” 


My third son, Eric Egerton, was, like the others, 
educated at the Model School, Toronto, and Upper 
Canada College and he passed into the School of 
Practical Science of the University of Toronto 
where he was very active in athletics. He left 
the school before graduation and went into mining, 
returning after some years and joining his brother 
George in business. 
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He joined the 123rd Battalion as a captain, in 
February, 1915. After preliminary training he 
went overseas with this battalion, where it was 
broken up and converted into Engineer units, his 
being the 8th Battalion. With it he went to 
France in command of a company and was engaged 
in making roads and light railways. While thus 
engaged he was shell-shocked and gassed and 
invalided to England. On his recovery he rejoined 
his unit and served in the battles of Hill 70, Pas- 
schendale, Thelus, Arras, Amiens and Drocourt 
Queant. 

He was mentioned in despatches for his services. 

My fourth son, Arthur Connaught Ryerson, was 
also educated at the Model School, Toronto, and 
Upper Canada College. He passed into the Royal 
Military College, Kingston, and graduated in 1913. 
On the outbreak of war he volunteered, being then 
attached to the Royal Grenadiers, but was at 
once transferred to the Canadian Field Artillery, 
being appointed a lieutenant and given charge of 
the ammunition column. He went overseas, en- 
dured the discomforts of Salisbury Plain and went 
to France with the ist Canadian Division in 
February, 1915. He took part in the terrible 
battle of St. Julien and was wounded as related 
elsewhere. He was invalided home and on his 
recovery was appointed adjutant of the 8th Artillery 
Brigade, C.E.F., with which he returned to England, 
where he was appointed staff captain of artillery, 
at Whitley. Desiring more active service he was 
appointed officer commanding the 3ist Battery, 
Canadian Field Artillery, with the rank of major, 
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and again went to France. During his service he 
took part in the battles of St. Julien, Neuve 
Chapelle, Somme, Vimy Ridge, Arleux, Fresnoi, 
Cambrai, Douai, Avion, Hill 70, Passchendaele, 
Thelus, Arras, Amiens, Drocourt Queant and 
Mons. He was three times mentioned in de- 
spatches and returned to Canada on March 30, 


1919, pretty well worn out; but has since recovered 
his health. 


Total Number of Canadian Enlistments 590,572 
Killed in Action and Died of Wounds 51,679 
Died of Disease - « = 4,960 
Drowned on the Llandovery Casile - 89 





Total Deaths 56,728 
Wounded - - - 149,732 
Total Casualties - - 206,460 


CHAPTER XXIII 
The Pacific Coast and Alaska. 


OX JUNE 8th, 1916, I married Elizabeth Van 
Hook Thomas, only daughter of Mr. Edwin 
Ross Thomas and Mrs. Thomas, of Buffalo. Mr. 
Thomas was formerly vice-president of the Canada 
Cycle and Motor Company, of Toronto, and after- 
wards president and owner of the Thomas Car 
Company, of Buffalo, from which position he 
retired some years ago. My wife was born in 
Memphis, Tennessee, her grandfather, Mr. Joseph 
Thomas, being one of the pioneer coal mine owners 
of the South, but like all Southerners he suffered 
greatly by the Civil War, his family being Union 
sympathizers, in consequence of which they had 
to fly to Indiana. He owned a line of steamboats 
on the Mississippi, which were seized by the Seces- 
sionists, to his great loss) Mr. E. R. Thomas, 
while only a boy of fifteen years of age, ran away 
and joined the Union Army, but as he was only a 
boy he was enlisted as a drummer. He went 
South with the army, but in Texas he was dis- 
charged as being under the enlistment age. He 
was left to his own resources to find his way home, 
but so resourceful was he, that after walking across 
a great part of the State of Texas, which was in a 
very unsettled condition, he managed to make his 
way home to Indiana and his family. Mrs. 
Ryerson’s maternal grandfather was a banker in 
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Aurora, Indiana, and built the first stone house 
in that State, a house which is still standing, so 
substantially was it built. Mrs. Ryerson, a gifted 
and charming woman, passed away, after years of 
suffering, borne with great fortitude and patience, 
on September 4th, 1924. 

In November, 1917, I received an invitation 
from the American Red Cross to speak for them 
in the Atlantic Division, and as I had retired from 
the presidency of the Canadian Red Cross and 
had no specific duties to perform, I was glad to 
accept. 

I accordingly proceeded to the States and spoke 
at Rochester, Albany and elsewhere to immense 
audiences. I was much struck by the efficiency 
of their organization in the membership campaign, 
for many factories and business houses showed 100 
per cent. membership. The enthusiasm displayed 
at the meetings was inspiring and I was treated 
with the greatest kindness and hospitality. 

In February, 1918, I received another invitation 
from the American Red Cross and this time it was 
to hold a series of meetings on the Pacific Coast. 
Hence, in March we went out West and after 
holding meetings at Vancouver, B.C., we went to 
Seattle, where I addressed a large meeting in the 
auditorium of the University of Washington. I 
afterwards spoke in various localities, going to 
San Francisco and as far south as Los Angeles. 

My most interesting experiences were in lecturing 
to the ‘‘Four-Minute Men.”’ These gentlemen 
appeared on the stage in theatres, in pulpits and 
other meeting places and spoke on some subject 
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connected with the war, for four minutes; hence 
their name. I told them that there were three 
ways of getting subscriptions for the Red Cross; 
first, an appeal to sympathy; second, an appeal 
to self-interest (for the people had sons and brothers 
in the service) ; and third, an appeal to patriotism. 

An important meeting which I addressed was a 
representative meeting of all the local managers 
of the Red Cross in the Pacific States, which was 
held at San Francisco. The enthusiasm, energy 
and intelligence of the audience was remarkable. 

Early in June I returned north to Tacoma and 
while there I was asked to go to Alaska. I ac- 
cepted the invitation and with my wife and my 
stepson, sailed from Seattle early in July. 

Meetings had been arranged and I spoke at 
Juneau and Wrangel. The Alaskan people are 
very generous and it is a fact that the Alaska Red 
Cross subscriptions were larger per capita than in 
any other part of the United States. I do not 
wish to infer that this was due to my visit, but 
Alaskan generosity is unequalled. 

I had visited the Fiords of Norway in 1911 and 
did not expect to see anything so grand again, 
but the Alaskan scenery is far grander.and more 
beautiful than that of Norway. 

The voyage is made through waterways sheltered 
from the Pacific Ocean by Vancouver and other 
islands, with the exception of fifteen miles between 
Vancouver and the Charlotte islands, when one 
is exposed to the full sweep of the ocean. -This 
passage is often rough. 

The scenery is of the grandest description. 
15—L.B. 
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Towering mountains capped with eternal snow 
guard the narrow and tortuous channels, which at 
night or in rain and fog are navigated by the 
echoes of the ship’s whistle, different localities 
giving different reverberations. 

One of the most beautiful spots I have seen in 
the world is Seward, situated on gently-rising 
ground in a landlocked bay, and ringed about 
with snow-capped mountains. 

We went as far north as Sitka, the former capital 
of Russian America, which the Russians sold to 
the United States for thirteen millions of dollars. 
Twice that amount has been since taken out in a 
single year, in gold. 

There are still some remains of the Russian 
occupation—the former Government House, built 
of great logs and now in a ruined condition; the 
Russian Greek Church and the Russian cemetery. 
The church is built in the Greek or Russian style 
with bulbous cupolas, and contains some interesting 
and valuable icons, plate and vestments, which 
are in chatge of a Russian priest, who willingly 
shows them for a fee. 

There is also a public park in which have been 
collected a large number of totem poles. These 
totem poles are the coats of arms of tribes and 
families. They are adorned with the figures of the 
bear, wolf, fox, deer, and often the salmon and 
the seal. 

The government has an experimental agricultural 
station at which barley, but no wheat, thrives. 
The vegetables were very fine and in considerable 
variety. 
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A few Indians were to be seen, but they did not 
look very attractive. When I was at Alert Bay 
some years before I went into some of the lodges 
of the Chinook Indians. Eight or ten families 
live in these large wooden buildings, each sitting 
around its own fire, the smoke escaping through 
holes in the roof. There is no privacy and no 
conventional idea of modesty obtains. They will 
not live in separate lodges like the other Indian 
tribes. The missionaries work hard to civilize 
them, but do not make much progress. Their 
greatest trouble is the ‘‘potlatch.’’ On the occasion 
of a potlatch an Indian will give away everything 
he has—blankets, guns, fishing gear and even his 
wife. It is an orgy of giving and the one who gives 
the most is the most highly considered in the tribe. 
They are most unattractive looking people, having 
flat noses, small, beady eyes, set in a yellowish-brown 
face, in fact quite Mongolian in appearance. There 
seems to be little doubt that these people crossed 
from Asia by way of the Aleutian Islands at some 
remote period. 

I have already alluded to the wonderful scenery 
of the Alaskan coast, but nothing exceeds in beauty 
the Taku Glacier. Our ship sailed close to this 
marvel of nature. In front of it is a wide moraine 
bordering a deep bay, in which floated masses of 
ice. On the shore were stranded icebergs and 
behind for the extent of about a mile, the glacier. 
Imagine a crystal palace of blue ice—all the shades 
of blue—adorned with turrets, towers, battlements, 
copings and cornices which glittered and sparkled 
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in the bright sunshine. No more gorgeous spec- 
tacle could be produced at Drury Lane. 

From time to time masses of ice broke off with a 
thunderous roar and a new berg was born. I have 
seen other glaciers in Alaska (the Muir for in- - 
stance), in the Rocky Mountains, and in Switzer- 
land, but they cannot compare with the Taku for 
sheer magnificence. 

Alaska must be seen to be understood. Here is 
Muir’s description of the cafion of the Stickeen 
River: ‘‘The Stickeen was perhaps the best known 
of the rivers that cross the Coast range, because 
is was the best way to the Mackenzie River Cassier 
gold mines. It is about three hundred and fifty 
miles long, and navigable, for small steamers, a 
hundred and fifty miles. It enters the Coast 
range, and sweeps across it through a magnificent 
cafion three thousand to five thousand feet deep 
and more than a hundred miles long. The majestic 
cliffs and mountains forming the cafion walls 
display endless variety of form and sculpture, 
and are wonderfully adorned with glaciers and 
waterfalls, while throughout almost its whole 
length the floor is a flowery landscape garden, like 
Yosemite. The most striking features are the 
glaciers, hanging over the cliffs, descending the 
sides of the cafions and pushing forward to the 
river, greatly enhancing the wild beauty of the 
others. ’’* 

I cannot leave the subject of the Pacific Coast 
without writing a few paragraphs about the 

*See 15, Bibliography. 
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salmon industry, for I happen to have seen it in 
all its phases. 

While returning from a tour in the Olympic 
Mountains we came to a small stream, across which 
had been built a weir, about five hundred yards 
from the Puget Sound. In this short stretch of 
shallow water were to be seen scores of salmon 
swimming madly about. On the shore were hun- 
dreds of dead fish. Some men came along, placed 
and drew in a seine filled with a writhing mass of 
fish. On the shore were large milk cans. As they 
seized a fish they cut her open and emptied the 
eggs into a can. When it was nearly full they 
caught a male salmon and squeezed the milt out of 
him into the can of eggs. As each female salmon 
held about three thousand eggs it can be imagined 
how many millions were collected during the run. 
These eggs were taken to the government hatchery 
and in time became young salmon, which, when 
about three years old, are released in the waters 
of the Sound. 

When at Sooke Harbour, Vancouver Island, I 
went to see a catch of salmon brought in. The 
catch that morning comprised four thousand fish, 
mostly spring salmon. Some of these fish were 
between five and six feet long and weighed 150 
to 200 pounds. It was not a sock-eye year, for the 
sock-eye salmon run only once in four years. 
Where they go in the interval is an unsolved 
mystery. | 

I visited two or three canning factories on the 
Alaskan coast. The fish were brought in in scows, 
landed and sorted. They were then run up by an 
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endless belt to the butchering tables, where they 
were cleaned and beheaded with great speed by 
Indian women and Chinamen. They then passed 
into a machine which cut them in portions, dropped 
them in cans and passed them on to trays on a 
small iron cart. The cart was then drawn into an 
oven where the closed cans were cooked for sixty 
minutes. They were then taken out, passed 
through water and placed in the cooling room, 
after which they were labelled and ready for 
market. The value of the salmon packing industry 
is about $25,000,000 a year. 

I saw little of the gold industry in Alaska, save 
huge refining plants, to which admittance is 
denied. The day of the placer miner is over. 
The industry is now in the hands of great com- 
panies, as gold mining has become a crushing and 
cyaniding proposition, except where dredging of 
old river beds is carried on on a large scale. 

While at Aberdeen, Washington, I had the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of an ex- 
Canadian who is a lumberman on a large scale, 
his mills cutting 500,000 feet of lumber a day. 
He took me for a tour of his limits and it was to 
me a great revelation of the wonders of the forests 
of the Pacific slope. We drove through many 
miles of primeval forest, amid trees rising from 
150 to 300 feet in height and a diameter at the 
base of from six to twelve feet. It was pro- 
foundly impressive and awe inspiring. He told 
that.on one occasion he had attempted to count 
the rings which indicated the age of a tree. When 
he reached seven hundred and fifty he stopped. 
The tree must have been over a thousand years old, 
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At one point, I saw a log jam in a river which was 
estimated to contain 5,000,000 feet of lumber. 

Before I leave the subject of the North-western 
States I want to say something about Nature’s 
beauty spot, the Ranier National Park. . 

In the centre of this park, twenty-eight miles 
square, is the gigantic volcanic mass of Mount 
Ranier. It stands almost clear from foot-hills and 
raises its snow-covered head 14,500 feet up into 
the air. It seems larger than most mountains 
because it stands alone and is not dwarfed by its 
neighbors. 

No more gorgeous spectacle can be seen than 
its snowy summit of rose and silver when lit up 
by the setting sun. For days together it is wrapped 
in impenetrable clouds and then suddenly it 
emerges from the surrounding mist in all its 
splendor. 

One reaches the mountain easily by automobile 
from Tacoma by way of Longmire, passing through 
a beautiful primeval forest of gigantic Douglas 
firs. 

Gradually rising, the road skirts the cliffs so 
that looking down one sees the valley 1,000 to 
1,500 feet below. At length one reaches a gate 
where the road narrows and where automobiles 
are held, so that only one at a time ascends or 
descends the narrow road, which creeps around 
the face of the mountain. It finally debouches in 
a lovely valley, Paradise Valley, 5,700 feet above 
the sea. Looking up one sees the extinct crater 
of the volcano, covered with ice and snow. Looking 
around the meadows are carpeted with incredibly 
beautiful flowers—bluebells, roses, white and yellow 
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heather, dogwood, forest anemone, blue speed- 
wells, pale laurels, and curious Indian basket 
flowers. They hardly seem real, so gorgeous is their 
coloring. 

From Paradise Valley and the spurs of the 
mountain, one obtains very lovely views. 

In the valley is an inn, capable of housing 200 to 
300 people, with every modern convenience. One 
can only reach the valley in July and August, for 
the snow is so deep that the road is only open for 
those months. In July, winter sports are held, 
skiing and tobogganing, and attended by crowds 
of jolly young people. 

From Mount Ranier twenty-eight glaciers arise 
and from them come as many streams, which 
meander through the natural park and form 
lakes and ponds. The streams abound with rain- 
bow and silver trout and in the park itself are to 
be found deer, bear, lynx and mountain lions 
(cougars). 

When I was in Alaska I met an old-timer named 
Jack L—. I asked him if he did not have a rough 
old time getting in and out in winter by dog sleigh. 
He said ‘“‘Yes, I have been nearly starved more 
than once, and talk about cold, why a man who 
was bunking with me got his fingers frozen so 
hard he just broke them off and threw them 
away. One time we were travelling to Dawson 
when we ran out of grub, so we cut off the dogs’ 
tails and made soup of them, then we gave the 
bones to the dogs.”’ The air of Alaska is stimulating 
and evidently excites the imagination and the 
desire to startle the tenderfoot. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
Impressions of the Ortent. 
JAPAN 


N THE 1ith of October, 1922, I embarked 
for Japan and on the 25th arrived at Yoko- 
hama. It was a bright, clear day and the moun- 
tains stood out strongly in the early morning 
sunshine. The sea was dotted with the sails of 
hundreds of Japanese fishing boats. We had 
hardly come to anchor when the ship was sur- 
rounded by sampans manned by scantily-dressed 
rowers who handled their clumsy oars with much 
skill. A group of picturesque timber men arrived, 
barelegged, their heads bound around with a 
white band and their backs covered with a short 
cotton coat embroidered with cabalistic symbols. 
In the old days, before Japan became modernized, 
the followers of a daimio wore his crest on their 
tunics. The Revolution of 1868 swept all this 
away and now the proud crest of the clan is super- 
seded by the trade-mark of the commercial com- 
pany which hires the workman, a coat which is 
shed with each change of employer, for trade 
unionism has reached Japan. These thick-set, 
muscular men quickly bound together in rafts the 
great square timbers as they were dropped into 
the water by the ship’s cranes, and as they did so 
sang a chanty which was most melodious. 
Yokohama was formerly one of the treaty ports 
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and the European has made his mark on the sea- 
front, so much so that a feeling of disappointment 
is felt, for one might be landing at a seaport in 
Europe. Landing at the English Hataba, one is 
closely scrutinized by the customs and police on. 
duty. They do not like cameras and Russians.. 
Taking a rickshaw one is pulled by the little 
brown man with a blue coat the back of which is 
embellished with idiographs. He trots along at an 
even pace, but I felt humiliated to be drawn by a 
man, like an animal, in the shafts. The older 
rickshaw men have enormously developed calves 
to their legs, acquired by years of trotting. In 
passing I should say the average earnings of these 
human beasts of burden are one yen, or fifty cents, 
a day, and it is considered a good wage. Their 
lives are short, for in consequence of getting over- 
heated and standing about in the cold and rain 
they get rheumatism, bronchitis and asthma. They 
can rarely continue this occupation more than 
ten years. 

Soon the solid stone buildings are passed and 
one finds oneself in the real Japan. The narrow 
streets are lined with quaint little shops, across the 
front of which runs a platform on which, in fine 
weather, are squatted brown men in kimonas. 
Farther back may be seen women and girls and 
perhaps a clerk or two. They do not appear to 
have any goods for sale, but on entering, one is 
received with many bows and smiles. From 
cupboards are brought out the most beautiful 
silks and embroideries imaginable. One soon finds 
out that notwithstanding the extraordinarily low 
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prices they are subject to further discount. One 
can buy the most beautiful silk garments for one 
third what one pays at home for trash. The pur- 
chases made, one is bowed out with more smiles, 
rubbing of knees together and sucking in of the 
breath. Shopping is not difficult, for in all the 
larger shops some one speaks English. 

There is a drug shop in Yokohama which is run 
by an Englishman, in which I saw with something 
like surprise, all kinds of wines, spirits and liquors. 
A closer examination of the labels, which purported 
to be those of So and So’s Scotch whiskey, bottles 
and labels being what we were accustomed to see 
in pre-prohibition days, revealed in small letters 
the words ‘“‘made in Japan.’ I can only say that 
the contents tasted like, smelt like, and had the 
same effect as the original article. The Japanese 
is a sober man. When he does ‘‘get lit up”’ it is 
on sake, a sickly kind of drink, drunk warm and 
tasting like bad sherry. But one can get genuine 
French wines at very moderate rates, for the 
Japanese have a treaty with France on ‘‘the-most- 
favored-nation”’ terms. 

Next to the quaint little doll’s houses in which 
the people live, one’s attention is attracted by the 
people, and especially by their dress. The women, 
with rare exceptions, wear native costumes—the 
kimona, the ‘‘obi,”’ or broad sash with a large bow 
behind, white stockings with a separate compart- 
ment for the great toe, and sandals or wooden clogs. 
When large numbers of women are moving about 
the streets these clogs make a curious sound on the 
cobblestone pavements. The position in life of 
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the wearer of the kimona and obi can readily be 
told by the initiated. The gayest are worn by 
the women lowest in the social scale. The hair, 
which is lustrous black, is done up in curious bows 
and knots, through which are stuck pins with large 
heads, often adorned with jewels. One par- 
ticularly notices the poor little mothers—for the 
Japanese women are very small—carrying a thump- 
ing baby straddled across her back, held in place 
with some sort of support. They look so tired 
one is sorry for them. But the picturesque and 
becoming native dress of women will not be much 
seen in a few years, for I attended a school demon- 
stration of hundreds of girls, every one of whom 
was dressed in European clothing. It was not a 
pretty sight, for the parents did not seem to have 
had the least idea of color, harmonized effect or 
becomingness. Moreover, they all wore stockings 
and shoes, their hair in pigtails adorned with gaudy 
bows. The boys wore knickerbockers and shirts,’ 
but they did not looksougly. They had, moreover, 
their hair cropped in European style. The business 
men of the upper class always dress in the ordinary 
European business suits during the day, but on 
reaching home quickly don the more comfortable 
Japanese dress. Many affect a combination of 
European and Japanese style, wearing shoes with 
elastic sides, so that they can be easily taken off 
on entering a shop or temple, bare legs, a fedora 
hat and a kimona. The effect is ludicrous to our 
eyes. They generally wear a gold wrist watch and 
if possible have one or more teeth filled with gold, 
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which they take occasion to show. It is the high 
style. 

I saw a large gathering of Japanese women in 
Tokyo. It was a pretty sight and was as gay as a 
flower garden in June. They were mostly geishas. 
The geisha is not what we think she is. She is a 
young girl who from an early age is trained to sing 
to the accompaniment of the samisen, to dance 
and make agreeable conversation. Very young 
girls are called maikos. They are conspicuous 
at dinners and entertainments, but it is unfair to 
put her in the class with the het aira, the denizen of 
the nightless city. In fact she is rather above 
than below the ballet girl, being much more refined 
and better educated. The so-called dances are 
posturings in which the arms and bodies sway 
about but the feet move but little. There has 
recently been a rebellion among the geishas, it 
having been decided by the courts that the parents 
have not the right to sell girls into a servitude when 
under age. Hence a different arrangement will 
have to be made in future. The parents receive 
a considerable sum of money for these girls and in 
return they are educated in the manner already 
described. The term of service is usually seven 
years, when many of them marry. To Western 
ideas the girls are not pretty, their faces being 
thickly covered with white powder, the eyebrows 
and eyelashes painted, while their brown skins 
show at the neck, looking dirty by contrast with 
their ghastly white faces. They are beautifully 
clothed and are graceful in their movements. At 
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the Imperial Hotel in Tokyo, some of the Japanese 
girls have been taught to dance one steps, turkey 
trots and other Western dances. They dance in 
their stocking feet and are most graceful, wearing 
full Japanese costume. 

The Yoshiwara is an institution peculiar to 
Japan. In all English-speaking countries it is 
customary to ignore the social evil, yet everyone 
knows it exists in spite of every effort to put it down. 
Polygamy of a kind is recognized by the Japanese 
State, but the girls are confined to a certain section 
of the town, which is really a city in itself. It is 
said that in Tokyo there are 40,000 inmates. 
There is no such a thing as male conjugal fidelity 
in that country. Every city and most towns and 
villages have their Yoshiwaras. Strange to relate, 
it does not disgrace a girl to follow this calling. 
She enters under contract, her parents receiving 
the price, she being fed, housed, dressed and 
treated in hospital. They receive no pay beyond 
tips. When the time of her contract is up she 
can leave and often marries, no stigma being at- 
tached to her. The women are periodically in- 
spected by a government doctor. 

It is easy to travel in Japan; trains, both electric 
and steam, are frequent, comfortable and fast. 
The officials are polite and many of them speak 
English. The names of all stations are painted up 
in English as well as in Japanese, while the notices 
of departures and arrival are printed in both 
languages. 

The Japanese language is very difficult, for there 
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are three forms to be learnt, the colloquial, the 
polite and the written. The written comprises from 
4,000 to 5,000 ideographs, representing ideas and 
facts rather than words; they are in fact picture 
words, and are of Chinese origin. They have 
forestalled the dramatists, for the ideograph for 
trouble consists of two women and one man. 

In all the large cities modern European hotels 
have been built and European food is served and is 
_excellently cooked. The prices charged are very 
reasonable, being cheaper than those charged 
in hotels of the same class on this continent. Few 
Europeans can endure the Japanese menu, being 
composed of a great number of little dishes of 
mysterious composition. Least of all do they 
relish the raw fish with tobasco or some such hot 
sauce. The fish are killed immediately before 
being eaten and still quiver on the plate. It has 
been discovered that the fatal disease called beri- 
beri is caused by eating raw fish as well as by the 
consumption of polished rice, hence these two 
articles of food have been prohibited in the Imperial 
Japanese Navy; so this dread disease has disap- 
peared from war-ships. One of the pests of the 
Far East is cholera. This is not the real Asiatic 
cholera, which swept Europe in the thirties and 
forties, but a local disease caused by eating un- 
cooked vegetables which are grown and fertilized 
under unsanitary’ conditions. When I was in 
Yokohama seven natives died in two days from 
eating oysters which had been nourished on 
sewage. One should be careful of drinking water 
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in the Far East. There is no telling how and 
when it was contaminated. It is curious how 
peoples become immune to dirt diseases. We all 
have experience of people who are born in dirt, 
live in dirt and die in dirt at reasonably advanced 
ages. I have seen struggles with patients coming 
into hospitals to make them bathe, who admittedly 
had not bathed for years. The only safe plan in 
the East is to drink bottled water of a recognized 
brand. A most delightful aerated water is Tansan, 
bottled by the Clifford Wilkinson Company in 
Japan. It is not only pure but contains a con- 
siderable percentage of radium emanation similar 
to the waters of Marienbad. They sell about sixty- 
five million bottles a year throughout the East 
and as far south as the Straits Settlements. 
British influence is supreme in Japan. The 
treaty of alliance which Great Britain made with 
that country some years ago was immensely 
gratifying to Japanese self-esteem and proved of 
great benefit to the Allies in the Great War. In 
all schools English is now taught for two days a 
week, so that while travelling one can always find 
some one who can speak the language intelligibly. 
I attended a memorial service in a small town and 
was discussing it with a friend who was with me. 
I did not understand what it all meant, but it was 
very beautiful. The grave was adorned with 
heaps of flowers, incense. was burned and the 
family joined very devoutly in the prayers led by 
the priest, who was a fine looking man, clothed in 
purple silk. To my surprise one of the ladies came 
up to us, and speaking excellent English, told us 
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that they were honoring the memory of her father, 
who had been dead for several years. 

A large portion of the industries of the country 
is controlled by British and American capital, 
much of the new construction in concrete and 
steel being done by American firms. 

The scenery of Japan is beautiful, for it is im- 
possible to get out of sight of mountains. They 
differ materially in appearance from those of the 
Pacific coast of North America. I have counted 
twelve cone-shaped mountains in a very small 
area. The rocks give evidence of volcanic origin, 
looking in many instances like molten masses of a 
reddish-brown hue and obviously many are ex- 
tinct volcanoes. The number of active volcanoes 
is variously estimated at from 127 to 300, but the 
truth seems to be that apparently extinct volcanoes 
suddenly take on activity, hence it is difficult to 
_say which are extinct and which are only slumber- 
ing. A gentleman, a resident of Yokohama for 
thirty years, told me that he never could get used 
to earthquakes and tremblers and said (propheti- 
cally, alas) that some day Yokohama would be 
destroyed, and that feeling was very general among 
foreign residents. This gentleman had a miracu- 
lous escape from the earthquake, but lost his 
valuable collection of Japanese curios. These 
tremblers are of very frequent occurrence; as many 
as 300 a year occur in Tokyo. The great mountain 
Fuji-Yama has been quiescent since 1711. The 
Japanese worship it. It is a beautiful spectacle, 
glittering in the rosy rays of the rising sun, and 
has been described by more competent writers 
16—L.B. 
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than I am, but this I will say that, splendid as it is, 
it is not nearly so vast and impressive as Mount 
Ranier in the State of Washington. 

I had an experience of an earthquake when in 
Japan. The sensations produced were most un- 
pleasant. One felt rather faint, a little dizzy and 
really alarmed. We went to a place called Kot- 
zunotzu to take on coal. As we came to anchor 
we felt ashock and tremor inthe ship. The captain 
was quite disturbed, for the chart showed no rocks. 
Immediately several waves of a large size came 
rolling in which had no connection with the tide, 
which was ebbing. It was perplexing. The ship’s 
motor-boat was lowered and we went ashore. 
We found all the population in the streets and the 
fields. Beds and bedding lay about everywhere. 
We learned that there had been shocks evety ten 
minutes or so, for three days, that 2,000 houses 
had collapsed, 1,500 people had been injured and 
twenty-three killed in the district. The people 
did not seem much alarmed; rather they were 
stoical. Eventually the coal barges came off and 
we coaled entirely by hand. Rows of passers, men 
and women, stationed themselves on the sides of 
the ship and on deck and passed baskets, each 
holding about a bushel, from one to the other. 
We took on board 1,500 tons of coal in this way, 
in one day, which is about as fast as can be done 
by coal shoots and machinery. 

The ordinary Japanese house is a flimsy affair 
built of bamboo, the roofs being generally of tiles. 
They have been called “insurance policies against 
earthquakes, ”’ but the results do not seem to justify 
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the name. They have two weaknesses, the heavy 
roof which falls in and crushes the inhabitant and 
the liability to catch fire. Being unpainted they 
have a weather-beaten, unattractive appearance, 
and look very cheap and shabby. Most of them 
are about the size of a good-sized woodshed, and 
are one storied. Brick and stone houses are the 
exception. 

Japan has an enormous population; indeed, it is 
one of the most densely populated countries in the 
world, for 65,000,000 people live on the three hundred 
islands which constitute the Empire of Nippon. 
The yearly birth-rate is a million, hence it is a 
serious problem to provide food and work for so 
many people. Japan has taken possession of 
Korea and Formosa and her people have spread 
over Manchuria, but more territory is a necessity 
for her, and as they are an energetic and aggressive 
people they will eventually occupy more land 
on the continent of Asia, and who can blame them? 
It is fortunate that the cost of living is low, al- 
though in Japan, as everywhere else in the world, 
it has risen. The ordinary income of a coolie is 
thirty cents a day and he and his wife and children 
exist on it. Every inch of ground is intensively 
cultivated, wherever possible rice being raised, but 
necessity is obliging them to eat more wheaten 
bread. Meat is rarely used, for cattle and sheep 
are few and the price is prohibitive for the poor. 
Fish is largely eaten and generally in the dried 
state, which has a most unappetizing appearance. 
Various schemes of emigration have been suggested 
and, as is well known, there are large numbers of 
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Japanese in British Columbia and the Pacific 
States, but in Hawaii they constitute a majority 
of the inhabitants. The latest proposal is to 
colonize the west coast of South America. But they 
are not very welcome anywhere because they are 
so thrifty and frugal that they soon buy out the 
landed proprietors and possess the soil, and as 
they work more cheaply at the trades they compete 
with union labor successfully. Furthermore, they 
do not mix with the Caucasian race, but remain 
a people apart. The half-castes I have seen do 
not impress one favorably, for they seem to lack 
stamina and have the reputation of being lazy and 
shiftless. 

The development of Japan since 1870 is mar- 
vellous. Prior to that date they were one of the 
most backward of races, although they had for 
many centuries a remarkable civilization of their 
own. Western science, education and industry 
have made wonderful progress. Japanese patience 
and industry lends itself naturally to research 
work and some remarkable discoveries have been 
made by Japanese doctors. They have also taken 
up European art, and some excellent paintings 
have been prodcued by their artists; but in the 
native art of sculpture in ivory and modelling of 
bronzes, Europe has much to learn from them. 
Every one has seen the exquisite Japanese em- 
broideries on silk, the lacquer cabinets, boxes and 
trays, wonderful chinaware and the wood carvings. 
They, of their kind, are unequalled in the world. 

Nor has the political education of the people 
been neglected, although there are no regular 
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political parties in Japan as we understand such 
parties. They are rather the followers of some one 
man; hence Parliament is composed of groups. 
By the coalition of groups, a government gets its 
support and strength. The premier is selected and 
appointed by the Emperor or Regent and he chooses 
his cabinet so that the supporting groups are 
recognized. 

In industrial development, the most noticeable 
feature is the liberal use of electricity. Electric 
lighting is to be seen everywhere; factories are run 
by electricity and so are trains and trams. It is 
curious to see a fifteenth century temple lighted 
by modern electric light. 

The temples and shrines, which are said to 
number 300,000, are not impressive, and being 
built of wood and unpainted they look dingy and 
unkempt. The interiors are painted in gorgeous 
colors, even the wonderful wood carvings, which 
are not improved by it, but look tawdry, the more 
so when the paint has fallen off and has not been 
renewed. The Buddhist temples are the finest, 
but as Buddhism is disestablished the support these 
temples receive is greatly reduced. Shinto (the 
way of the gods) is the State religion since the 
Revolution of 1868, because Buddhism was the 
religion of the Shoguns, who were deposed. Re- 
ligious festivals are cheerful rites, being composed 
of some praying, and much eating, playing and 
jollification. It is wonderful what the absence 
of a hell can do to make a people cheerful! No 
souls die, they only pass over into another and 
better spirit world and the spirits of the loved 
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parents and children are ever present and direct 
most of the common affairs of life. Each morning 
they are worshipped in the little home, for each 
house has its shrine. A few grains of rice, and a 
little sake are placed before the shrine for the. 
refreshment of the departed should they require it. 
At any rate they know they are not forgotten, as 
_ most of our ancestors are. Once a year, or oftener, 
a religious service is held at the grave or at the 
ancestral stone or tablet. I am told that Japan 
will never be generally Christianized because there 
are too many Christian denominations which keep 
missionaries in the field. Moreover, they have an 
unhappy memory of the Jesuits in the sixteenth 
century, who were exterminated, they and thou- 
sands of their converts, by the Shogun of the time, 
for interference in the political affairs of the 
country. 

An authority on Japan, Lafcadio Hearn,* says: 
“Never will the East turn Christian while dog- 
matism requires the convert to deny the obligation 
of his family, the community and his government, 
and further insists that he prove his zeal for an 
alien creed by destroying the tablets of his ances- 
tors and outraging the memory of those who gave 
him life.’”’ There you have it. The whole basis 
of Japanese society rests on ancestor worship. 
From it comes his duty to his family, to the com- 
munity and to the government, the name of the 
latter being in the Japanese language—religion. 

I was much impressed with what I saw of the 
Japanese army. It was a matter of surprise to me 
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to see such comparatively big men. It is said 
that their short stature was due to the national 
habit of sitting cross-legged, hence interfering 
with the blood supply of the lower limbs, which 
did not grow as did the rest of the body. The 
government forbade this habit. School children 
now sit on seats like Western people, with the 
result that their legs have grown. The food ration 
has also been changed. The peace strength of the 
army is 212,731 and the war strength 1,789,922. 
Every able-bodied male must serve five years with 
the colors and ten years in the reserve. The pay 
of a Japanese soldier is infinitesimal, even the 
major commanding a battalion only receiving 
$50.00, gold, a month. It is considered a great 
honor to hold a commission and every effort is 
made to obtain one and to live on the small pay. 
The Russo-Japanese War proved their courage, 
endurance, tenacity and high morale. That it is 
the equal of an Anglo-Saxon army, I do not believe. 
Of the navy I know very little, as I only saw some 
fine modern destroyers at sea and in the harbors. 
One of the most curious social features of Japan 
is the official suicides. The matter of suicide is 
not a matter of emotion, but is governed by fixed 
rules. There are times and occasions when it is 
the duty of a Japanese man or woman to commit 
self-destruction. It is a matter of family or per- 
sonal honor, or the duty of joining a friend or a 
master in the spirit world as, for instance, in the 
suicide of General Nogi, who went to join the spirit 
of his master, the late Emperor. The act is called 
harakiri in a man, and jigai in a woman, and is 
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performed in a different manner. Both array 
themselves in white, light tapers, burn incense, say 
certain prayers and, in the case of a man, rip the 
abdomen open. A woman cuts the arteries of the 
neck by a downward stroke of a special sharp 
knife. The great example was the death of the 
Forty-nine Ronins who suicided after avenging the 
death of the lord and master, whose graves are 
visited by thousands annually and whose names 
and deeds are held in the highest veneration. 

What of the future of Japan? My opinion is 
that in course of time Japan will become the 
dominant power in the Far East. She is nearly 
that now. In due course, the whirligig of cir- 
cumstances, both military and political, will give 
her possession of Hawaii, the Philippines and large 
sections of China. 

No man knows the Japanese mind; it is in- 
scrutable, but they are persistent, and strong 
mentally and physically. They are increasing 
rapidly in numbers and the economic pressure is 
very great. They are bound to expand, are 
diplomatic and_ far-sighted. England would be 
wise to keep on warm terms of friendship with 
them. 

I have not attempted in this sketch of Japan to 
describe temples or public monuments, but I cannot 
resist saying a word about the great Daibutsu of 
Kamikura. This wonderful image of Buddha 
is forty-nine feet high and fourteen feet wide at 
the base. It is cast in bronze. The eyes are 
five feet wide and made of solid gold. The knobs, 
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or bunches of hair, each weigh thirty pounds and 
are of solid silver. The interior of the statue is 
used as a shrine and is entered by a stairway and 
a door in the back. But it is not the size or splen- 
dor of the Buddha which impresses one, but the 
singular expression of peace on its countenance. 
There is something hypnotic about it. The longer 
one looks at it the more one seems to come under 
its influence. 

The approach to the park in which it stands is by 
an avenue of cherry trees. In front lie ponds of 
pink and white lotus. Near by is the temple 
Hachiman, the God of War, a beautiful example of 
Japanese architecture, which is reached after 
passing through several ‘‘torii’’ or memorial arches 
of stone. 

Since the foregoing sketch of Japan and the 
Japanese was written (it was mostly composed 
when I was at sea), a terrible disaster has happened. 
The most colossal earthquake and fire in modern 
times has nearly overwhelmed them. The beauti- 
ful and interesting cities of Yokohama and Tokyo 
have been almost destroyed, and hundreds of 
thousands of lives have been lost. The sympathy 
of the world goes out to that lovely and afflicted 
country. Money, goods and food are pouring in 
from all parts of the world to relieve the distress, 
but nothing can restore the dear ones who are lost 
to sight, but, according to the Shinto religion, not 
dead, just passed over and still in silent communica- 
tion with the living. 

Japan will recover, but it will not be the same 
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Japan. The burned cities will be thoroughly 
Europeanized. The picturesqueness will be gone 
for ever, but the spirit of the people is not broken; 
Japan will rise from her ashes a greater Japan. 

She has been tried by fire and has not been 
found wanting. 


CHAPTER XXV 
Hong Kong. 


| ARRIVED in Hong Kong just as the setting sun 
was gilding with its golden rays the mountains, 
which encompass this great British port in the 
Far East. The entrance is narrow, guarded on 
each side by powerful fortifications, for Hong 
Kong is the Gibraltar of the East. The light faded 
rapidly, for there is no twilight in the tropics, and 
as we anchored rows of lights, tier upon tier, sprang 
into being. It was a beautiful sight. Early in 
the morning we were surrounded by sampans, 
differing materially from those of the Japanese, for 
the owner, his wife and one or more children live 
all the year round on them. The sleeping arrange- 
ments are most ingeniously designed so as not to 
interfere with the use of the boat for light freight 
and passengers in day time. They nearly all have 
a mast and a bellying lateen sail, but are generally 
worked by two oars forward of the mast and one 
aft, which is used not only for propulsion but for 
steering. The wife does this while the husband 
and a half-grown son or daughter labor at the 
oars in front. They are built very sharp in the 
bows and have remarkable speed. Just as it 
became dark a violent gale sprang up and the 
sampans and junks scuttled for shelter. The junks 
have a different model, being bluff in the bows, and 
are meant to carry a great deal of cargo. The 
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families live on board, often two or three of them. 
Their home is in the high poop astern, which stands 
up like those of the galleons of old. Their cooking 
arrangements are interesting. At the stern is a 
pit lined with brick. In it is a large iron pot, 
under which the fire is placed. Having put such 
food as they wish boiled in the pot, a screen is 
placed over the contents, and on this other pots 
containing food which is cooked by steam on the 
principle of the fireless cooker. I have said a gale 
sprang up. Whatahubbubit created on the junks! 
Everybody screaming orders or advice—and sud- 
denly there were dozens of flares. These were 
paper prayers to the gods being sent off for pro- 
tection, and appeals to the devils to go easy. On 
the whole the Chinese have more faith in the devils 
than in the gods, for they argue that as the gods 
are good they will not harm you, but the devils will. 
Then why waste good prayers on the good gods. 
Devils can be propitiated and they can also be 
frightened away. The power of movement of 
devils is limited by fixed rules. For instance, they 
can climb down a straight roof, but cannot get 
around sharp corners. That is why the eaves and 
angles of Chinese roofs are turned up. It be- 
comes a sort of obstacle race for the devils. Every 
junk has a dog, whether for protection against the 
powers of evil or for eating on great occasions, I 
do not know. The Chinese fishing fleet is very 
large. The junks have the traditional high sterns 
and low prows. They are manned by a dozen 
men and work in pairs. We passed hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of them, covering the sea for 
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miles and as far as one could see. Some of them 
came within a few feet of the ship, so that one could 
see that the crew was entirely naked and that the 
action of the sun on their yellow skins had turned 
them to a rich red bronze. They work in pairs 
with a draw seine between them. 

The colony of Hong Kong consists of the Island 
of that name and some 400 square miles of main- 
land ‘‘leased’’ from the Chinese and called Kowloon. 
The great city is named Victoria and nestles at 
the base and winds up a mountain of 2,000 feet in 
altitude called ‘‘The Peak.’ There are other 
mountains, but this is the principal one. On it live 
the city magnates, who dwell in enormous houses 
as large as public buildings. The reason of this 
is that Hong Kong being a subtropical land, space 
is necessary for coolness; moreover, domestic 
servants are cheap. The system of indenture 
prevails. A householder pays the parents of a 
girl so much for her services for life, generally 
about $300.00 in gold. He feeds and dresses her, 
gives her a small dot if she marries and provides 
for her old age in case she does not. This system 
is changing, for the orphanages are training hun- 
dreds of native girls as domestic servants. One 
has read that the Chinese have very little use for a 
female child and that they will either drop her in 
the river or desert her on the slightest pretext. 
Orphanages are picking up these unfortunates and 
giving them some education and training. The 
great Roman Catholic Orphanage at Victoria has 
400 little Chinese female orphans, who do laundry 
work, needlework and receive religious and domes- 
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tic training. It is run by French and Chinese 
nuns. They also have a very fine hospital, which 
is managed by the French nuns and nursed by 
Filipina girls, with Chinese boys as ward helpers. 
I saw a wedding at a chapel, at which the bride 
and bridegroom, both Chinese, were dressed in the 
latest Paris styles, while the officiating clergyman 
was a Chinese Christian priest, who wore a com- 
bination of European and Chinese vestments. 
Hong Kong is one of the great seaports of the 
world because it is the gateway to Southern China. 
How great it is will be understood when I say that 
the annual tonnage of London is thirteen millions, 
of New York, eleven millions and Hong Kong 
twelve millions. During the great general strike in 
1921 no less than one hundred and seventy-six 
sea-going ships were tied up in the magnificent 
harbor. Another reason for the greatness of the 
port is the small harbor dues, the tax being one 
cent per ton. The Royal Navy uses the harbor as 
its Far Eastern base and war-ships of various 
classes are always seen there, from the battle 
cruiser to the submarine. A special class is the 
shallow-draft river gunboats which proceed up the 
rivers and maintain order on occasion. There are 
large dockyards, repair shops and a naval arsenal. 
The population of the colony is composed of 
600,000 natives and seven thousand Europeans, 
including the white garrison of twenty-five hundred. 
There are in addition usually two Indian regi- 
ments in the garrison. These, with 500 policemen, 
maintain order among this vast native population. 
There are a few white police, but the majority are 
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Sikhs and Chinese. How do they doit? By strict 
administration of the law and swift and certain 
punishment of malefactors. The Chinaman knows 
he will get a square deal in the courts whether he is 
plaintiff or defendant, so the masses stand behind 
the guardians of British justice. 

Victoria is beautifully built of brick and stone, 
the sidewalks being arcaded and the buildings 
most imposing. All types of the East’ are to be 
seen in the streets. The business of the place is 
enormous, hence the wealth of the merchants, some 
of whom live in princely state. The Chinese 
merchant, with his shrewdness and _thriftiness, 
has also waxed exceedingly rich under the security 
of British administration. 

Piracy and banditry are rampant in China. 
This is due to the failure of the formation of a strong 
central government. As everybody knows, that 
unfortunate country is torn with party strife, 
strife which does not express itself in the ballot 
box, but with pistol, sword and gun. Rival leaders 
have each their own ‘‘army,”’ so called, which 
really consists of a larger or smaller band of armed 
ruffians, who live on pillage and rapine. Un- 
fortunate people, natives as well as foreigners, are 
seized and held for ransom. If the friends do not 
produce the amount demanded, they are horribly 
tortured and finally killed. 

One takes a risk in travelling by steamer or 
train. Both have armed guards, but when an 
attack is made the bandits are so numerous that 
they overpower the guards. One of the most 
dramatic of piracies happened when I was at Hong 
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Kong. The Sui Anis a passenger ship which makes 
daily trips to the Portuguese city of Macao. She 
was due to arrive on her return from Macao at 
9 p.m. on Sunday the 19th of November, 1922, and 
as she failed to make her appearance another ship 
of the same line was despatched to find her. She- 
brought back the story of a most startling piracy. 
{t would appear from all accounts that the piracy 
had been deliberately planned down to the minu- 
test details. The Sui An left Macao on Sunday at 
5 o'clock with a full list of passengers, both steerage, 
first and second class. All went well until about 
5.45, when shots were heard in the steerage. An 
Indian policeman who was on guard there was 
suddenly confronted with revolvers pointed at him 
by about eight of the Chinese passengers. One of 
the men caught hold of the watchman, while two 
of his confederates fired at him, striking him in 
the leg. Immediately there was screaming on the 
part of the remaining passengers, who rushed to 
the gates which separate the steerage from the 
second class. A Chinese woman appealed to the 
officials to open the gate. He immediately did so. 
Then there was a frenzied rush for the passage, 
during which the pirates were able to mix with the 
intermediate passengers, some of them at the same 
time making for the upper deck by means of the 
stairs. Within a few seconds of the firing below, 
shots came from all quarters, pirates rushing the 
upper deck. Small gangs armed with revolvers 
and daggers drove the frightened passengers into 
their cabins, firing wildly as they ran. There were 
six Indian watchmen on board who made plucky 
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efforts to capture the ringleaders. They failed, 
however, and were shot down and thrown over- 
board. Within a few moments the majority of 
the passengers were locked in their cabins, where 
the pirates divested them of their money, jewelry, 
clothing and personal property. Meanwhile firing 
went on in the main cabin, which looked like a 
shambles. As the pirates knew little about naviga- 
tion they forced an officer to go on the bridge and 
take the wheel, directing the course to Tsang-chou, 
where the pirates left the ship. When morning 
came it was found the ship was in Bias Bay. The 
police and a doctor were signalled for. When they 
came alongside crowds of pale and frightened men 
and women were clustered together and a perfect 
babel of voices explained what had ‘occurred. 
The pirates killed the policemen, and wounded 
the captain, two officers and two Europeans and a 
number of natives. The heroes of the fight were 
the two Europeans, who were tailors, which goes 
to prove that the old adage, “Tt takes nine tailors 
to make a man,”’ is not always true. The leaders 
of the affair were women, and the one who appeared 
to be the commander wore a blue silk jacket and 
pink trousers, and was armed with two revolvers 
and a dagger. They made a good haul, for in all 
they took $50,000 worth of cash and kind. Gun- 
boats and troops were sent after them next day, 
but no trace of the pirates or their booty could 
be found. 

A lady had a dog of which she was very fond, 
but as he was newly come to the house she was 
afraid he would stray away. One morning she 
17—L.B. 
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had occasion to go down town so she said to the 
“boy,” “Sam, you take care of dog. You get 
dinner ready, I come back soon.” Imagine her 
horror when on her return she went into the kitchen 
and found the dog nicely skinned and ready for the 
oven. ‘‘What did you do that for?” she cried. 
Sam replied, ‘‘Missy, you said take hair off dog.”’ 
Dogs are largely eaten in China. 

A lady had a Chinese house boy. She had a 
“day” for receiving her friends and as the “‘boy”’ 
could not speak sufficient English to announce the 
names of the callers she told him to ask for their 
cards. All went well until a lady who was in 
mourning called and presented a card with a black 
border. Says Chong, ‘‘You no can come in, you 
not got right ticket.”’ 


THE TYPHOON 


Oh, for a soft and gentle wind, 
I heard the fair one cry, 
But give me the roaring gale 
And the white waves heaving high. 


The poet who wrote these lines had not experi- 
enced a number-one gale or a typhoon or he would 
not have been so keen to cry for the roaring gale. 
I quite sympathize with the fair one, for to be at 
sea with a soft and gentle breeze is a delight. 

It is almost incredible, until one has met with a 
number-one gale or a typhoon, what the wind can 
do to the calm and placid waters of the so-called 
Pacific Ocean. Magellan was in luck when he 
crossed this ocean some three hundred years ago. 
He would not have called that vast body of water 
“Pacific” had he experienced the terrors of a 
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typhoon. I have travelled some 12,000 miles on 
that sea and found it uncertain and coy. Perhaps 
I was, like the ladies, hard to please. There were 
days when one could sit out in the warm and 
balmy sunshine for a whole day, others when it was 
_ bitterly cold, and again others when the ship was 
swept from stem to stern by the waves and spin- 
drift and when it was dangerous to cross the deck. 
The waves were ‘‘blue mountains ever rolling.” 

I had my baptism of salt water when 300 miles 
east of Japan. We left Yokohama late in the 
afternoon of a December day. It was utterly calm. 
Over the sea hung a light haze. The stillness and 
lack of movement in the air was oppressive. The 
sun sank into the sea like a ball of fire so that one 
expected to see steam arise. The barometer sank 
rapidly until it reached 28.3. Then the wind 
began to sigh, to moan and then to howl 
through the rigging. Every rope whined as if 
in pain. The sea, calm so far, began to rise and 
presently to dash over the vessel. The sky be- 
came murky and overcast and suddenly darkness 
came, black as Erebus. The stout ship rolled and 
pitched frantically. Everything not firmly fixed 
rolled about, crockery and glasses crashed, chairs 
were thrown down violently. It was only possible 
to walk by holding on to the railings. “Fiddles”’ 
appeared upon the dining saloon table, to which 
one had to hold on. To eat one’s soup and drink 
one’s coffee were acts of legerdemain. The storm 
increased in violence, but the waves, which had 
washed over the upper bridge, decreased in size. 
The water could not rise, so great was the force 
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of the wind, for the tops of the waves were blown 
off and the waves flattened. Instead of running 
in a definite direction they were gathered up in 
heaps, dizzy mountains, madding whirlpools, 
sickening abysses. The air was full of flying scudd, 
which when it struck the face stung like a whip 
lash. The motion of the ship changed to a sort 
of wallowing, a corkscrew motion. From time 
to time came great bumps as the ship ran into a 
vast water heap. Sleep was out of the question 
for I was lashed in my berth to avoid being thrown 
out. When morning came at last the sun rose 
on an angry sea, and with the sun, gigantic waves, 
which swept the ship fore and aft so high that 
they washed over the navigating bridge sixty feet 
above the normal level of the sea, flooding the 
chart room with four feet of water. As it was 
impossible to drive a ship against such a sea without 
danger of starting the plates, we lay to and waited 
for the gale to blow itself away, which it did, in 
twenty-six hours, when we resumed our regular 
course and speed. 

Such a storm is a time of much anxiety for a 
commander, but he is aided in his decisions by an 
instrument called a Barotempestometer, by which 
the distance to the centre of the typhoon is 
measured. His duty is to keep as near the outer 
edge as possible. Typhoons are peculiar to the 
seas about the Philippines, China and Japan. 
They originate in the hot areas of the South and 
travel at a varying rate of speed in a north-easterly 
direction and finally break up far out at sea. 
They may remain stationary for a time, or may 
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travel sixty miles an hour. The velocity of the 
wind is from sixty to 120 miles an hour and is 
rotary in general direction. It is curious to note 
that in the Northern Hemisphere they rotate in a 
direction contrary to the movement of the hands 
of a watch, whereas in the Southern Hemisphere 
they rotate in the opposite direction—that is, in 
the direction of the movements of the hands of a 
watch. 

The cause of these storms is an effort to bring 
back atmospheric equilibrium, setting up a series 
of internal vortices. The size of these rotating 
rings of air varies from two or three to twenty-five 
miles in diameter, or even more. 

The centre of a typhoon is relatively calm. A 
ship’s captain of my acquaintance was once im- 
pounded in the central calm area. It was from two 
to three miles wide and was occupied by thousands 
of birds, which had been drawn into the whirling 
storm by centripetal force. The birds settled on 
the ship in great numbers and were so exhausted 
that they readily allowed themselves to be handled. 
The sea in this area was in a confused state caused 
by an upward suction, with cross-running waves. 
The emergence from this central area was a terrific 
experience. 

We have all read of the recent (1922) destructive 
typhoon at Swatow, China, where 28,000 lives 
were lost. Hong Kong had such a storm in 1906, 
when many houses were unroofed, sampans by 
hundreds and many junks, sunk, and great sea- 
going ships driven ashore. More than 1,000 people 
were drowned by a tidal wave on this occasion 
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and $20,000,000 worth of damage was done to 
property. They have recently (1923) had another 
such visitation, but the storm did not equal that of 
1906 in severity. 

The late summer is the usual time of’ these 
occurrences, but they may happen as late as 
December, as I have already related. Many ships 
have been lost at sea in these rotary storms and 
nothing ever heard of them again. An 8,000-ton 
ship of the Apcar line disappeared last year and 
all that was found of her was a single life-belt. 
She was loaded with 8,000 tons of rice and it is 
supposed that the sea broke in the hatches, causing 
the rice to swell to such an extent as to loosen the 
plates. I trust it will never be my fate to experi- 
ence another typhoon. Great gales are trivial 
compared with these rotary storms at sea. 

The most curious public spectacles one sees in 
Hong Kong are funerals and weddings. The body 
of the deceased is carried in a sort of wicker basket 
preceded by men with banners and gods of paste- 
board and a band discoursing the wierdest sounds 
—it can hardly be called music. The band con- 
sists of a one-stringed violin, several fifes and a 
drum, each performer apparently endeavoring to 
drown the sounds created by the others. In the 
rear of the procession are men who scatter little 
folded pieces of paper, through which holes are 
punched. The object of these is to mislead the 
devils who may wish to do injury to the dead man; 
because the evil spirits must pass through each 
hole and so get confused and lose the trail. With 
the body a bottle of rice wine and a cooked chicken 
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are buried for the refreshment of the deceased; 
but rumor has it that friends return later and dig 
them up and consume them to the great satis- 
faction of the living. 

The wedding is a tremendous affair. The bride’s 
house is covered with streamers and bunches of fire 
crackers. She is carried away in a closed sedan 
chair, preceded by bridesmaids mounted on horses 
and wearing curious headdresses, their faces painted 
dead white, and clad in gorgeous robes (on hire). 
They are followed by men dressed in red, who 
carry paper gods and the inevitable band of dis- 
cordant instruments, the drum beaten with great 
vigor and out of all time with the other instruments. 
The bride is the last to leave the house and after 
she has left fire is applied to the long strings of 
crackers, which reach to the roof, beginning with 
small ones at the bottom to giant crackers at the 
top. The din and smoke is terrific. The bride- 
groom is not to be seen. He remains at home 
surrounded by his relations. The bride is absorbed 
into his family and is, with the rest of the family, 
ruled by her mother-in-law. Of late this rule 
has been modified and modern young Chinese 
couples sometimes set up housekeeping for them- 
selves. 


THE END 
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